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No. 


V.—HOW BEAUFOY CURED THE MADNESS OF MESNIL. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


TT.HRICE during the lifetime of 

] Raimond, Seigneur de Beaufoy, 
was the Suzérainty smitten by a calamity 
that was not of war. 

Once it was famine, once it was plague, 
and once it was the terror of superstition, 
and, grievous as were the first and the 
second, they were as a summer storm is to 
a winter’s tempest compared with the 
third. Hunger and the fear of death drew 
men together, and bound the high and 
the low by bonds of sympathy and help; 
but the unknown terror sowed suspicion 
between friend and friend, rent asunder 
tenderest relationships, and set vassal and 
lord in a sharp antagonism. 

In the face of famine, Raimond de 
Beaufoy had made common cause with 
Beaufoy’s people, remitting taxes, emptying 
granaries, and controlling doles in which 
he himself took no more than a man’s 
share until the grinding necessity passed, 
and the whole heart of the Suzerainty 
warmed to the lord that shared the sorrows 
and losses of his people. 

The pestilence which swept the 
Seigneurie in *52—the year before the 
fight of Castillon put an end to the 
English wars—had reaped its harvest 
chiefly in the villages, setting a precedent 
which Paris and the towns of the Ile 
de France followed fourteen years later, 
when in two summer months forty 
thousand fell to the swing of the sickle. 
If here, again, Beaufoy’s people had full 
cause to bless the love and labour of their 
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Seigneur, Raimond de Beaufoy had _ his 
own reason to find a kernel of good in the 
bushel of evil, since out of the horrors of 
plague and the darkness of mourning 
he won his wife, as has been already 
told. 

It was in 1484, the year the Estates met 
at Tours, that the blight fell upon Beaufoy. 
‘The spring had been late and broken—a 
vicious blaze of sunshine alternating with 
biting frosts, so that the vineyards and the 
cornland had alike suffered. In June a 
cloud-burst set the rivers aflood, so that the 
water stood knee-deep in the hamlets on 
their banks, and the lower-lying pastures 
became a rotting morass. In July a 
thunderbolt struck the church of St. Francis 
of Beaufoy and shattered its belfry, and 
later in the same month the caving-in of 
a quarry crushed three men of Charnex 
into a grim parody of humanity. In 
August the mildew corrupted the poor 
remnants of the frosted vineyurds, and an 
ergot devoured the weak ears of corn. In 
September a murrain seized upon sheep 
and cattle, and byre and field were swept 
with the besom of death. Strange sick- 
nesses, or what to credulous ignorance 
seemed strange, broke out in every village, 
and from April to late autumn the months 
were punctuated by accident and fatality. 

No one of these disasters was strange 
to Beaufoy. Blight, storm, sickness, and 
sudden death were old enemies, but all 
focussed on one bitter summer overbore 
reason, and so it came that, from whispers, 
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men, in their terror, called aloud, ‘* Witch- 
craft!” and the Suzerainty was in a 
ferment of unrest and suspicion. 

From the peasants it spread to the 
Chateau. 

“4 pack of fools, Marmontel!” said 
Beaufoy wrathfully. ‘‘Did lightning never 
blaze in Angoumois before ?” 

‘** Aye, Seigneur ; but to kill a priest ”— 
and the squire shook his head solemnly— 
“that, truly, was the work of the devil.” 

‘*And since when have you been so 
fond of a monk?” scoffed his master. 
‘*Why, man, I have known you threaten 
to hang one in his own girdle; and you 
would have done it, too, had I but nodded. 
Does a grey frock charm a man, forsooth, 
that a thunderbolt shall not harm him 
A pack of fools, I say again—a pack of 
fools!” 

‘* But, Seigneur, look at the corn and 
wine F 

‘““T would to the Lord we could! 
that is serious. 


Now, 
A monk more or less we 
could spare, but scant bread and spoilt 
drink hit us sorely.” 
‘Did 1 not say sor” cried Marmontel, 
pressing forward in his eagerness. ‘ It is 
witchcraft, Seigneur, and until fire has 
swept Beaufoy there will be no man safe.” 
“Tush!” and Raimond de Beaufoy 
beat his hand on the table by which he 
sat. ‘Was it witchcraft four years back 
when the wheat rotted in the wet? Was 
it witchcraft or a May frost the year before 
when the vines went black in a night ? 
Was it witchcraft or a fool’s choice of a 
site that drowned Bourjeu in the river’s 
overflow - Was it witchcraft—but, there, 
a pack of fools, brainless as hares! As for 
fire, I know what you would be at, 
Marmontel ; you would have me set stake 
and pile faggot, and so burn incense to 
the devil. But [jl] have none of that, 
and the man who takes the law into his own 
hands must deal with Raimond de Beaufoy. 
By the Lord, he “Il sup sorrow for his pains! 
Youand they have gone crazed, Marmontel, 
but I have medicine will cure you all, 
and that you had tell them. When the 
plague swept us, there was no way of 
staying the terror in the quaking wretches 
save the way that Madame, my wife, took ; 
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and may God remember it to her in His 
mercy, as I have no doubt He has, and 
will. For when they saw a white-faced 
woman go amongst them as tranquil and 
calm as if she did no more than her house 
duties in the midst of her maids, they took 
heart in their shame, and so a frail woman 
saved Beaufoy. But this is a new terror, 
and. needs a new cure, and, by St. Francis! 
I know the medicine, and will deal it out 
in no small doles. Rod and cord and 
branding-iron for the good of their souls ; 
these, friend Marmontel, are the drugs 
that Beaufoy needs to purge its terror and 
madness, and, the saints helping me, 
purged by these it shall be, if needs must.” 

‘“‘ But, Seigneur, the witchcraft as 

“Is of yourown making. Get you gone 
now and warn them. What I have set my 
oath to I will do, for all my’ three-score- 
and-nine years.” 

** Aye,” said Marmontel in his beard, as 
he tramped away from the Justice-room, 
across the hall, and down the 
corridor to his quarters ; ‘* but, by reason 
of those same nine-and-sixty years, the 
Seigneur knows less of Beaufoy and its 
temper than Ido. "Tis a pity the Sieur 


broad 


Francois is away earwigging the young 
King. He would do more for the Suzerainty 
here on the spot than he will in Paris. A 


plague upon Paris! A _ plague on the 
Seigneur’s temper! A plague upon this 
devil’s work abroad! A plague on the Lord 
knows what all!” 

But, though he gnawed his moustache 
in his vexation, he spoke no word aloud, 
for Beaufoy’s men had a wholesome fear 
of the wrath and justice of their master. 

Four days later the storm broke. 

“T am your man, Seigneur,” said 
Marmontel, with a sullen look on his face 
that was not wont to be there. “For 
seven generations, or maybe eight, I and 
mine have served you and yours; and so, 
though I think the folk are right, I tell you 
there is bad work over at Mesnil. Mind, 
I say again, I think the folk are right ; but, 


-if there was a burning at Mesnil and you 


not told, you would say I was no true 
servant to Beaufoy.” 

The Seigneur was seated under the 
shadow of the great oak that grew to the 
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south of the Justice-room, and as_ he 


looked out into the breathless swelter of 


the sun, he had no mind to face the heat. 

‘““What!” said he; “ has a cow slipped 
its calf, or another barrel of ale gone 
sour? Wait till the cool, Marmontel.” 

‘It is murder, Seigneur,” answered the 
squire curtly ; ‘and murder’s still murder 
in Beaufoy, whether it be for hate, greed, 
or witchcraft.” 

‘* Murder — and at Mesnil ?” — and 
Beaufoy straightened himself in his chair. 
**Come,” he went on sternly, ‘is this not 
more of your fool’s terror 7” 

‘‘Am I afraid for the 
babe?” said Marmontel with a fine 
contempt. ‘I trow not. But the folk at 
Mesnil are wild, and Jean 
wildest of all. Can a man blame him 7 
A son born to him two weeks ago, after 
fifteen years of prayers, and now made 
away with, unbaptised. My faith, Seigneur, 
if, thirty years ago, one had laid hands on 
the little Sieur ; 

“What? Ona Beaufoy ?” 

“For that”—and Marmontel laughed 
bitterly—* flesh is flesh, and blood ’s blood. 
‘The poor at least are akin to the rich in 
the love of father and child. ‘The Mesnil 
folk are men and women as well as we.” 

‘** And what of ‘Troyes’ lad ?” 

** Last night he was there ; this morning 
the father left mother and babe asleep, 


killing of a 


Troyes is 





and when she woke he was gone and 
without a trace. Gone, Seigneur; a 
two weeks’ babe. What is that but 


witchcraft ?” 

For a moment Beaufoy was staggered, 
and, as the vague terror that was abroad 
in the land seized him, his face went as 
white as his peaked beard. 
rallied. 


Then he 


“They have searched ?” 
‘Oh, aye,” answered Marmontel grimly ; 
““wherever a two weeks’ babe could hide 


himself, but they found nothing. Marie 
Bische took care of that.” 

** Marie Bische ?” 

‘“Marie Bische, Seigneur. Listen,” 


and Marmontel ticked his points off on his 
‘“* Four months ago, Theuret, the 
miller, gave her short weight and she 
The mill-dam burst, and left 


fingers. 


<ursed him. 
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naught behind it but the great grind- 
stones. In June, Gillem, the wagoner, 
drank her wine, and would pay naught. 
She cursed him, and three weeks after he 
was drowned at the ford. 


They say he 


was in liquor, but what of that? He is 
dead. Five days ago, Friar Hugues 


rebuked her, and sharply too, that she 
never went to confession. Friar Hugues 
is dead of a thunderbolt. Yesterday the 
woman Troyes cried out upon her for a 
witch, and to-day the woman Troyes is 


childless. Is not all that witchcraft ? 
Small wonder Mesnil is wild! Well, 
God be praised, she "ll work no more 


wickedness !” 

“How 2” 

*“* Because,” said Marmontel coolly, and 
looking up at the sun to reckon the hour 
as he spoke, “she is hanged by this. 
‘They dared not burn her, lest it take too 
much time.” 

*“And you,” cried 
“*have held me 
purpose. 


Beaufoy 
here in 
By St. Francis 

**No, no, no!” cried Marmontel. ‘* Swear 
naught, Seigneur, swear naught! I told 
you the folk were right.” 

‘“* Pray God they may still think so when 
I am done with them!” answered Beaufoy 
between his teeth. ‘‘ And for you, if you 
hope for forgiveness, see that we are on 
the road within ten minutes.” 

The narrow byway which made up the 
one dirty street of Mesnil was in a ferment, 
and even the unlooked-for and unwelcome 
presence of the Seigneur with ten men at 
his back did no more than quell in part 
the uproar. From a dozen jostling groups 
came the babble of many tongues, with 
here and there a woman’s shrill voice 
screaming high above the conflict of words. 
No one gave heed to the other, and all 
emulously pushed, chattered, and cried in 
the useless endeavour to 
audience. 

At the clatter of hoofs, the tumult 
slackened and the groups drew together, 
as if to gain strength by numbers. Noone 
spoke aloud, but the crowd whispered and 
muttered as it surged in the jaws of the 
dusty street; and the looks that met 
Beaufoy were both sullen and defiant. 


furiously, 
talk of a set 
'” 
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For his part, he had no thought either 
of conciliation or to temporise, and came 
straight to the point. Halting three paces 
from the crowd, he faced it sternly. 

““No lying now, fools! Where is Marie 
Bische ?” 

Then, indeed, there was a silence, and 
the eyes that had met his were turned 
aside. Itis easier to do a fellow to death 
in heat than tell of it in cold blood, and 
for answer they stared at one another and 
dumb. whoever spoke 
might have to bear the brunt of the act 
of all. 

“You had tongues enough to wake the 
dead five minutes back, and to use them 
now will be your wisdom. Where is 
Marie Bische 7” 

Then that happened which nine times 
out of ten happens in a mixed crowd—a 
woman answered, and, though she spoke 
from behind and in concealment, it was a 
woman’s courage, and not a man’s. 

‘“Tongues, sure enough, Raimond de 
Beaufoy, but not tongues that could wake 
Marie Bische, the witch. As to where she 
is, ride on and find her, tor she’s plain to 
be seen.” 


were Besides, 


thou, Marmontel,” said the 
Seigneur curtly. 

Then he sat back in his saddle, and the 
two groups faced one another, silent, in 
the sunlight. 

Round between the went the 
squire in haste. He knew Beaufoy well, 
and the set hardness of his face frightened 
him. Had he been hot with wrath, there 


** Go 


houses 


would have been hope for the men of 


Mesnil, since, even in his anger, reason 
would move the Seigneur. Here there 
was no anger, and so the mood was 
dangerous. More than that, Marmontel 
knew the people as few knew them, and 
to him they were so much stubble waiting 
a spark to set the blaze roaring. Let 
Beaufoy strike in his present mood, and 
the spark would fall. 

Under five minutes he was back again, 
and, save for the shuffle of feet in the 
dust and the rattle of steel bits as the 
horses tossed their heads amongst the 
crowds of flies that worried them, there 
had been silence. 


“Well? Briefly now.” 

“* Dead, Seigneur. I told you how it 
would be. You can see the top of the 
oak above the thatch there to the left.” 

‘Take four of these slayers of women 
and bind them. Men, I mean, though | 
doubt not the women did their part. 
Trust a woman to spite a woman. Four: 
and neither pick nor choose. For Beaufoy’s 
sake, I cannot hang all Mesnil, so four 
will suffice. Now, hearken! So sure as 
there is no witchcraft in this thing, you 
four hang. By St. Francis of Beaufoy, | 
set my oath to that! Where is the house 
of this Jean Troyes? Babes of even no 


more than two weeks’ age cannot slip out 
of the world and leave no trace behind. 
Two of you guard these fellows, and, for 
The 


your own sakes, guard them well. 
rest follow.” 

To the right there was a broad stretch 
of pasture-land, sered into a brown crisp- 
ness by the strong August heat. Across 
this rode Beaufoy, led by half-a-dozen of 
the villagers and followed by his troop, 
with the rest of Mesnil straggling at their 
horses’ heels. An oak, a chestnut, or an 
elm broke the level of the grass, with here 
and there a thicket where a small under- 
wood of hazels and beech was bound into- 
a tangle bya thick growth of brambles. 
In the shelter of of these 
thatched hut. 

‘“*See,” said one of the women over her 
shoulder, and pointing ahead with a lean 
arm, ‘‘ Jean Troyes lives there.” 

For answer, Beaufoy nodded, and, 
without halt, the troop moved forward. 
Once at the hut-door, there was a pause 
and a scattering. Mesnil had done the 
Seigneur’s will, but Mesnil had no interest 
in the result; the thing was witchcraft, 
and so the interest of Mesnil was under 
an oak half a league away. 

‘*Now,” said Beaufoy, dismounting, 
“search! Two of you take the house in 
hand ; the rest spread and make a cast in 
a circle, widening the circuit with each 
round,” and he turned into the hut. 

At the door he met Jean Troyes and his 
wife, their faces stolid and expressionless. 
Amid the hard necessities of a peasant’s 
life there was no room for violent joys or 
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sorrows, or, if they were there, th 
expression of them did not come easy 


Where the stomach is importunate, its cries 


** No, a river.” 
‘**A league, Seigneur , a league, no less ; 


for, see you, the streams are dried, 


drown the insistences of the passions. 
In reply to the Seigneur the tale was 
told by the man briefly enough; boldly 


and-——— 


” 


“Aye, know. ‘That settles it. Be at 


ease, mother ; the little lad is not far off.” 


UP 


! 
y 
‘ 
- 


“4 pack of fools, Marmontel!” said Beaufoy wrathfully. “* Did lightning never blaze 


in Angoumois before 


€ven in its curtness—the woman standing 
by him while he spoke. 

“*So,” said Beaufoy, when he finished, 
*‘ you left the two asleep, the mother and 
child. Within an hour of going out to the 
sheep, you were back and the boy was 
missing. How far is the nearest water ?” 

‘A well, Seigneur ?” 


a” 


As if to prove him a prophet, at that 
moment Marmontel came panting in, a 
pitiful tiny bundle of coarse but clean 
linen cloth in his hands; and at the sight 
of it the woman gasped and staggered, 
clinging to Jean Troyes for support. 

‘‘It was in the thicket, Seigneur, laid 
away -mongst the dry bracken, and——” 
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* Ave, aye, aye!”’said Beaufoy, with his 
hard eyes on the mother. “I guessed 
something of the sort. Lay it on the settle 
yonder and get you gone. Shut the door 
behind you, and see to it that those gaping 
fools keep their distance.” ‘Then, as the 
door more softly than was the 
squire’s wont, he cried, ** Ho! Marmontel! 
You heard my oath anent those four ? 
Aye? Then do justice.” 

‘But, Seigneur” —and Marmontel 
halted, half within and half without, so 
that through the slant in the door the 
sunlight above his head streamed in on the 
linen bundle—‘‘there is danger, and I 
would advise——” 

But Beaufoy rounded on him with a 
snarl : ‘“‘ Who art thou to advise 7 Do thou 
as thou art bid, lest the four be made five.” 

And, knowing Raimond de Beaufoy as 
he did, Marmontel slipped out into the 
sunlight very quietly and with a white face. 

“‘Hearken,” said the Seigneur to the 
two who were left, but with his eyes on 
the woman rather than on the man. 


closed 


evil intent in this I acquit you both; 
and you, Jean Troyes, 1 acquit of all 


knowledge, good or bad. Now, dame, tell 
your tale, and this time let it be the truth. 
So far, you have lied, and five have died, 
or are dying, for the lie—though, for that 
matter, the four will get their deserts and 
no more. Again, I say, the truth!” 

For a moment she stood silent, 
breathing hard, and her hands clenching 
and unclenching in her trouble of spirit. 
Then she dropped on her knees, but not 
to the Seigneur. Gripping Jean Troyes by 
the arm, she buried her face in his rough 
sleeve and fell a-sobbing. 

“I had no thought of evil to another,” 
she said between her sobs ; ‘‘ only—only— 
I feared to lose your love. You were so 
bound to the little lad. I loved him too. 
For fifteen years I yedrned for a babe, and 
God knows I loved him; but you were 
dearest, and my heart was sore lest you 
would hate me.” 

Lifting her head, she looked up at him, 
dry-eyed, but her mouth worked as if with 
a palsy, and her fingers plucked and 
fondled his sleeve in her agony of loss and 
apprehension. On his part, from his six 
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feet of height Jean Troyes looked down 
at her stolidly. This passion was a thing 
beyond his comprehending, and her words 
touched his dull wit but slightly. Not so 
with Beaufoy. His face darkened, and it 
was with hot wrath in his eyes that he 
turned upon her. 

“What?” he cried. ‘* You killed the 
babe lest it come betwixt the father’s love 
and i 

“No, no, no!” she screamed. ‘ Never 
believe it, Jean. I overlaid the child, and 
dared not tell you the truth. Never 
the other, never the other, You believe 
me, Jean ; you believe me ? 

** Oh, aye, I believe you,” he answered 
heavily ; ‘‘ but it’s the Seigneur’s mercy 
we ’re not all hanged for your foolishness.” 

Whereat she broke out weeping in 
earnest, and fell to mumbling his hand, as 
a dog might. Half an hour later, when 
Beaufoy rode once more into Mesnil, the 
crowd was still there, though not, as 
before, massed in the roadway, but 
gathered in four separate groups about as 
many doors, because of the mourning 
within. Midway between these were his 
men, silent and sullen. ‘Their sympathies 
lay with the townsfolk, and but for 
discipline, self-interest, and a wholesome 
fear, Raimond de Beaufoy would that hour 
have had a revolt upon his hands. Even 
as it was, a murmur of hate and wrath 
greeted him from these four centres as he 
drew bridle. 

‘Ts all done as I bade ?” he said curtly 
to Marmontel, heeding the peasants not 
at all. ‘* Then let us ride on; but not to 
Beaufoy, lest these fools think we fear 
them, and fly for shelter.” 

So out of the further end of the village 
they rode at a slow trot, and on for a mile 
or two, towards Grandfrai. Then the 
Seigneur curved round to the left, and 
took his way leisurely back to the Chateau. 
Presently he called Marmontel. ‘Tell 
me of this Marie Bische ; who was she ?” 

*A widow, Seigneur, and until these 
things—that is, until—I mean, she was 
accounted harmless enough. She lived 
yonder,” and he pointed ahead to a hamlet 
that lay by the river’s bank on the left, 
and a scant half-league from Mesnil. 


” 








“ 7] had no thought of evil to another,” she said between her sobs. 
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‘She had one daughter, Jeanne, who six 
months ago married Pierre Lange, and all 
three dwelt together. Folks say that 
between mother and daughter there was 
but little to choose, and that for these 
weeks past Jeanne has gone as one who 
dreamed dreams, that she shuns the 
neighbours, and sits in corners mouthing 
to herself.” 

‘Saints give me patience!” cried the 
Seigneur testily. ‘*Has Beaufoy gone 
mad? If there were no such witches in 
France, God help the generation to come! 
But, look, Marmontel, yonder to the left ; 
what fresh folly is this 7” 

They had forded the river and ridden 
up the slope which further on led to the 
Chateau. Now, as Beaufoy turned in his 
saddle and pointed to the cluster of houses 
where had lived the unhappy Marie Bische, 
it was clear there was some excited stir 
afoot. The river-bank was thronged, and 
through the quick shiftings of the crowd 
they could see a woman being dragged to 
the waters edge. Then there 
pause, an instant’s struggle, and a scream 
as the poor wretch was flung headlong 
into the current. 

‘“‘ By St. Francis, it is Jeanne Lange!” 
cried Beaufoy. ‘‘ The mother first, and 
now the daughter. Ride, fellows, ride! 
1 would not for the 
Seigneurie itself.” 

Down the slope they cantered, and, fast 
as they rode, the black ball that swung so 
helplessly in the current came well-nigh 
as fast to meet them, while along the 
further bank ran the crowd, keeping pace 
with its victim and shouting 
it ran. 

* Let her be!” 
abreast of the horsemen. 
“Tis her due and no more, for she has 


Was a 


have her drown 


curses as 


they cried, as they came 
*“*Let her be! 


confessed.” 

But Beaufoy never halted. Gripping 
the saddle hard with his knees, he gave his 
beast the spur and plunged in a dozen 
yards below the drowning woman, and, 
swimming 
her. 


into’ midstream, waited for 
For the Lord’s sake, 
shouted as she came 
But the white face rolled under as 


** Your hand ! 
your hand!” he 
near. 
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he spoke, and he had scant time to catch 
her by the skirts as she swept past. After 
that it was no more than a stout horse's 
work to find the bank, and in five minutes 
she was gasping for breath on the dry turf, 
wet as a draggled hay-wisp, but none the 
Then it plain why the 
Seigneur’s cry had gone unheeded ; her 
hands were bound fast by the thumbs 
behind her back, so fast that the flesh stood 
level with the cord. 

A frail slip of a girl she was, for all her 
wifehood, and looked the frailer for the 
close clinging of her sodden garments. 
Her hair had come unbound in the 
struggle and was wisped in wet tangles 
about her face, so that, as she stood in the 
sunlight, whimpering, she looked like 
some water-pixie dragged out unwillingly 
to the solid earth. 

** Off with you, Marmontel, and cut the 
cords!” said Beaufoy. ‘‘ Witch, forsooth ! 
She’s but a half-grown child! Look at 
her mouthing her swollen thumbs, just like 
a babe!” 


worse. Was 


‘** But, Seigneur,” answered Marmontel, 
slipping his dagger back into its sheath, 
‘**she confessed. Hear them clamouring 
yonder.” 

The squire was right. Clamouring they 
were, and could words have killed, there 
would have been an end to the reign of 
Raimond de Beaufoy. But the clamour 
was not merely curses and threatening, 
but the sharp insistence that the woman 
had indeed confessed. 

“* Aye, aye, I hear!” said the Seigneur. 
** What of this confession, woman ?” 

Then the white face flamed red, and, 
leaving whimpering, Jeanne Lange pressed 
forward to Beaufoy’s knee. 

“It is true, Seigneur,” she whispered 
under her breath, and stammering as she 
spoke ; “‘ it is true I said so, and yet it was 
Look at them, the brute beasts! | 
am a woman, and they would have searched 
me for the witch-mark openly and in God’s 
light; me, a woman! Could I face the 
shame of it 2? Better drown than that,. so 
I lied.” 

“ By St. Francis of Beaufoy, a brave 
wench and a good lie!” he cried. ‘Do 
you hear, fellows ? A brave wench, I say; 


a lie. 
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and, had I a daughter, she would have 
done no less in a like case. Have her up 
behind you, Marmontel, and set her in 
charge of the Castle maids with all haste. 
To-morrow ”—and, leaning back in his 
saddle, he shook his fist towards the 
howling mob—* to-morrow I will settle 
with these scum. A brave wench! God 
send Beaufoy a hundred more such 
witches!” 

But, as they rode up the slope, 
Marmontel thought in his heart that the 
reckoning between Mesnil and its lord 
might come sooner than the Seigneur 
counted upon, and after a differént 
manner than he supposed. When the 
madness of terror is added to sore hearts 
and hot blood, he would’ be a rash man 
who set a limit to the risks. 

And Marmontel was right in his fore- 
bodings. Dusk had no more than half 
fallen when the guard that kept watch by 
the tower that overlooked the great gate in 
the outer circuit of walls sent in hot haste 
for the squire with such news that he, in 


turn, sought his master, breathless and as 
near terror as was in his nature. 


“All Beaufoy’s afoot,” he cried, 
breaking in on the Seigneur with scant 
ceremony. ‘Not Mesnil alone, but 
Beaufoy from east to west; and what can 
we do with our dozen men-at-arms ? The 
slope is black with them.” But it took 
more than a threat of siege to move the 
Seigneur. At nine-and-sixty the fires 
have cooled, and it takes a strong blast to 
set them glowing. The natural forces, 
too, are abated, and after such a day as he 
had passed small wonder if Beaufoy’s 
nerves and muscles were alike slack. 

‘**Chut!” said he; ‘‘a handful of peasants 
with their bellies full of sourwine! What 
can they do, poor fools ?” 

**A handful of peasants!” echoed 
Marmontel. “ By m} faith, Beaufoy’s men 
have shown before this what a handful of 
peasants were worth when their blood was 
hot! Am I a coward, Seigneur, to be 
frightened by a handful of peasants ? But 
this is serious, for they have their women- 
folk with them, and even a rabbit will 
fight when the doe looks on. And here 
are we, short-handed, with half our men 
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playing fool in Paris at the heels of the 
young Sieur. We must make terms, 
Seigneur, and promptly, or Beaufoy burns ; 
that’s sure.” 

“Terms ?” cried the Seigneur sharply, 
a world of scorn in his voice. ‘‘ Terms ? 
What terms, babbler ?” 

“There is the wench began 
Marmontel, and as he spoke he had the 
grace to grow shamefaced, and the dis- 
cretion to look aside. But he got no 
further than the four words when the 
Seigneur stopped him with a gesture, plain 
even to his discreetness. 

“Look you,” said he, leaning across 
the table at which he sat, and speaking 
very slowly, ‘I would not give up a hair 
of her head to these rogues to save 
Beaufoy root and branch. What, man! 
She is my guest, and, by St. Francis, a 
guest is safe at Beaufoy, whether crowned 
King or helpless wench! You mean well, 
Marmontel, so I pardon you; but a nicer 
sense of what fits with Beaufoy’s honour 
would mend the future. Now, keep your 
wits clear. How many are there ?” 

“It is hard to guess, Seigneur. ‘There 
are scores here and seores there, and they 
flit about like rabbits in a warren; but 
there are enough.” 

“* Armed ?” 

“ Peasant - fashion, Seigneur — sickles, 
scythes, flails, with here and thete a pike. 
But these go for naught—they threaten 
fire.” 

“There are women, you say ¢ 

*“Aye, Seigneur, and worse than the 
men in their ravings. ‘There are the wives 
of those four 

Beaufoy nodded. “I know. My 
conscience is easy there: they got their 
deserts. Once let lawlessness spread in 
the Seigneurie, and there would be more 
than four widows set wailing. As for the 
women, they have my pity, for to them 
come the struggle and sorrow. I know 
enough. Let us go to the gate.” 

Lifting his sword from the table, Beautoy 
buckled it on in silence; and spoke no 
more until they were midway across the 
space that lay between the Chateau and the 
outer walls. ‘Then he paused and laid his 
hand on the other’s shoulder. 


” 
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“If evil comes of this night’s work, and 
vou live through it, say this to Francois, 
my son: Deal gently with these poor 
folk. They cannot see as we see, and are 
mad with terror and loss, else Beaufoy’s 
walls had never heard what they hear now. 
l.et him shed as little blood as may be, 
and show love and mercy rather than a 
hard rule. I, perhaps, have been rough 
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Beaufoy, and strode onward to the great 
gate. 

There he halted, and when he cried in 
his stern arrogance, ‘“‘Get you back fifty 
paces, all of you, while I come without,” 
the habit of obedience was so strong that 
the tide of wrath rolled backward down 
the slope, and the mob kept its ground 
below like a wild beast straining on its 


‘Do you take Raimond de Beaufoy in quittance for Feanne Lange ?’ 


itt times, and it is borne in upon me that 
what I forget God Almighty keeps in 
You understand ? Tut, tut!) Why 
should aman whinge like a girl! Hark to 


mind. 


the wretches ! 
wolves with a deer at bay!” 

“What can touch you that does not 
touch me, Seigneur?” cried Marmontel 
with a shake in his voice ; ‘“‘and what am I 
and mine here for but that you and yours 
may live ?” 

“Remember, 


nevertheless,” answered 


They howl like a pack of 


chain but curbed back by the strength of 
the links. 

Bidding the guard uniock a postern and 
close it fast behind him again, Beaufoy went 
two yards forward alone, and then paused. 
So for the time the two stood silent, the 
mob and the one man facing it, silent except 
for mutterings and that subtle, nameless 
sound that always comes from numbers. 
In spite of their widely differing strength, 
each knew and respected the other's 
powers. It was the man who spoke first. 
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** My children 

But from the mass below, black and 
solid in the quick growth of the night, there 
came back a sharp snarl like the outcry of 
a kennel of hounds, and above the uproar 
a voice—a woman’s voice—answered clear 
and shrill one word, and one only— 

*“*Hangman!” 

**Come back, Seigneur,” cried Marmontel 
softly ; ‘‘ come back and let us parley ; they 
mean murder.” 

But Beaufoy gave no heed, or, if he 
heard, his answer was to go forward 
another ten paces down the slope. Then 
those behind him saw him fling his open 
hand up and hold it there commanding 
silence, and when he spoke again there 
was that in his voice compelling obedience. 
It was no longer the father to the children, 
but the master to the servants. For five, 
seven, ten minutes he went on, and when 
he ceased, those who listened had heard 
the tale of false witchcraft, of Marie Bische, 
and of Jeanne Lange fully told. 

‘‘Now,” cried he, when he had made 
an end of the telling, ‘‘ hearken you, men ; 


for to you I speak, and not to these silly 
women who understand reason no more. 
than does a sheep. 
that Beaufoy can give ?” 

From right and left, and here and there 
in the shadows of the crowd, came the 
answer, “‘ Jeanne Lange, the witch!” 


What is it you want 


‘“Women’s voices, every one,” said 
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Beaufoy ; ‘‘and, what is more, you know 
she is no witch. But I asked you ‘What 
can Beaufoy give?’ Beaufoy cannot give 


Jeanne Lange, for Jeanne Lange stands 


for Beaufoy’s honour. I and mine will die 
first. Answer, Beaufoy’s men!” 

And a voice shrieked out of the darkness, 
‘* Give yourself, murderer!” 

‘*A woman again!” said the Seigneur. 
‘* Does she speak for you, Beaufoy’s men > 
Do you take Raimond de Beaufoy in 
quittance for Jeanne Lange ? Good!” 

Drawing his sword, he snapped it across 
his knee and flung the halves behind him. 
Then he strode down the slope. 

From below came the sudden buzz of 
many voices, and through the gloom the 
Seigneur could see the black mass of the 
crowd heave and sway in its agitation. 
Then it broke in the centre to let him 
pass, and closed in behind, thronging 
him ; but the hands that grasped him were 
friends’ hands, and the arms flung about 
him were friends’ arms, and the roar that 
filled the night was as of one voice, ‘‘ Long 
live Beaufoy ! ” 

“My children, my children !” he cried ; 
‘now and always the children of my love!” 

Thenceforward, if what the chronicler 
says be true, there was no more talk of 
witchcraft within the four corners of the 
Suzerainty. Beaufoy had cast it out the 
night he offered his life for that of 
Jeanne Lange. 
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COFFEE-HOUSES. 


By A. W. JARVIS. 


lilustrated from Old Prints and Drawings tn the British Museum. 


HEN Mr. Edwards, a Turkey mer- 

chant, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, introduced to his 
friends a new beverage made from “the 
grain or berry called coffee,” he probably 
had little idea of 
the revolution 
which its introduc- 
tion was to effect 
in the social life 
of the people, par- 
ticularly in the life 
of old London. 
The fame of the 
new decoction, 
however, spread 
rapidly; andcallers 
became so frequent 
in consequence 
that, in order to 
relieve himself of 
the inconvenience 
of the too numer- 
ous visits of curi- 
osity, the merchant 
established his 
servant—a 
Ragusian youth 
named Pasqua 
Rosee—along with 
the coachman of 
his son-in-law, in 
George Yard, 
Lombard Street. 


There, in 1652, they opened the first of 


the old London coffee-houses. 

By the end of the first decade of the 
eighteenth century the 
numbered well over a thousand, and 
were the resort of “all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.” In them clergymen 


coffee - houses 


INTERIOR OF AN EARLY COFFEE-HOUSE. 


discussed the latest ecclesiastical items, 
and good churchmen talked of the last 
remarkable sermon; the gossip retailed 
the latest witticism or Court scandal ; 
literary coteries debated on books; and 

fops anxiously 
considered the 
newest fashionable 
folly. They served, 
too, as consulting- 
rooms for 
physicians and 
lawyers. Business- 
men came thither, 
and over a dish of 
coffee many a good 
stroke of work was 
done; anxious 
underwriters learnt 
of the safety of 
some long-overdue 
and 
gathered hints of 
risks for future 
guidance. Above 
all else they were 
the meeting-places 
of politicians of all 
shades of opinion. 
Here the last news- 
sheets and pam- 
phlets might be 
consulted; and 
the doings and 


vessel, 


misdoings of the Government were eagerly 
discussed. 


In those days not a few of the plots and 
schemes of the disaffected came from the 
innocent-looking coffee-houses. Of this 
the Government was fully aware, but the 
matter required delicate handling. In 
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THE ORIGINAL BUTTON’S (1857). 


1675 Charles Il. took the extreme step 
of closing them all, by proclamation, as 
being ‘‘seminaries of sedition.” The 
effect of this order was the paralysing of 


all London social life and the raising of 


such a storm of protests that the obnoxious 
regulation was almost immediately with- 
drawn. 

As a rule, the coffee-room—generally 


on the ground-floor—was partitioned off 


into high-backed little boxes, much like 
old-fashioned pews. 
one penny was made, and another two- 
pence procured a dish of coffee or 
Smoking was generally allowed, 
excepting at the more aristocratic 
houses; and at all of them letters 
could be written or received by customers. 
Regular patrons had their allotted seats ; 
thus, in the early coffee-houses, we see the 
prototype of the more ambitious clubs of 
to-day; and, in a large manner, by their 
mingled social and political character they 
filled the place of modern journalism. 

In one of our Illustrations we have a 
highly interesting view of the interior of 


tea. 


An entrance-fee of 


one of the earliest coffee-houses. Trouble 
is afloat ; but it must not be supposed that 
these places were badly conducted. Usually 
the reverse was the case. From a copy of 
the versified rules of one establishment we 
learn that swearing was to be punished by 
a fine of one shilling, and the first to begin 
a quarrel ‘Shall give each man a dish [ot 
coffee | t’ atone the sin.” Wagers were to 
be limited to five shillings, and it was 
gently suggested that the winnings should 
be spent for the good of the house. 
Having given some idea of the insti- 
tution of the subject of our article, we will 
now take a peep at some of the more 
famous of the old London coffee-houses. 
Among notable City houses especially 
prominent were Lloyd’s—from which grew 
the great shipping corporation of to-day— 
Garraway’s, and Jonathan’s. At the second 
house tea was first sold in England “at 
from sixteen to fifty shillings per pound” ; 
and sales ‘“‘by the candle” used to take 
place — ze, when the goods had been 
described, a piece of candle about an inch 
long was lighted, and the last bidder 


THE ORIGINAL TOM’S (1857). 
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before the light went out was declared the 
purchaser. Swift immortalised the old 
house in his ballad on the rascally South 
Sea Bubble. It was, like Jonathan’s, 
situated in Change Alley, and naturally 
much frequented by the half- maddened 
speculators during the fearful excitement 
of the time. 

Collier word-picture of 
Jonathan’s when this national mania was 
at its height. 


gives us a 
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chair. 


Somewhat further off, standing in 
the middle of the room, was a keen-eyed 


lawyer, counting on his fingers the prob- 
able results of a certain speculation in 
human hair, to fresh-coloured 
farmer from St. Albans, on whose boots 
the mud of the cattle-market was not dry, 
listened with a stolid avarice, 
clutching the handle of his 
thonged whip as vigorously as if it were 
the wealth he 


which a 
face of 
staghorn 


coveted. There strode a 


OLD SLAUGHTER’S (1841). 


sat a couple of men engaged in the 
discussion of a newly started scheme. 
Plunging his hand impatiently under the 
deep silver-buttoned flap of his frock-coat 
of cinnamon cloth and drawing out a paper, 
the more business-looking of the pair 
commenced eagerly to read out figures 
intended to convince the listener, who 
took a jewelled snuff-box from the deep 
pocket of the green brocade waistcoat, 
which over-flapped his thigh, and, tapping 
the lid, enjoyed a pinch of perfumed 
Turkish as he leaned back lazily in his 


Nonconformist divine, with S.S.S._ in 
every line of his face, greedy for the 
gold that perisheth ; here a bishop, whose 
truer place was Garraway’s, edged his 
cassock through the crowd; sturdy ship- 
captains, whose manners smacked of 
blustering breezes, and who hailed their 
acquaintances as if through a speaking- 
trumpet in a storm; booksellers’ hacks 
from Grub Street; Jews of every grade, 
from the thriving promoter of a company 
for importing ashes from Spain or extract- 
ing stearine from sunflower-seeds, to the 
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seller of sailors’ slops from Wapping-in- 
the-Wose, come to look for a skipper who 
had bilked him ; a sprinkling of well-to-do 
merchants, and a host of those flashy 
hangers-on to the skirt of commerce who 
brighten up in days of maniacal specula- 
tion, and who are always ready to dispose 
of shares in some unopened mine or some 
untried invention—passed and repassed 
with continuous change and murmur.” 
Long conspicuous among the more 
exclusive houses for fashion in dress, 
phrase, and criticism was Man’s, which 
stood near the water-side in Scotland 
Yard. It was named after its founder, 
Dr. Alexander Man; and its history is 
very fully dealt with in an able paper on 
** Coffee-Houses of the Restoration,” to 
which we are indebted for the following 
particulars: ‘‘The principal room was 
approached through a dark _ entry, 


DON SALTERO’S. 


crowded — until the company upstairs 
separated—with the Jameses and Vellow- 
plushes of the day, who constituted a 
most efficient guard of the sanctity of the 
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spot from plebeian intrusion. Their sneers 
and frowns warned away all who had not 
an habitual ex/rée, the newest embroidery 
on their habits, and the latest scent in 
their ‘snush.’ They swore their masters’ 
oaths, aped the peculiar accent of fashion- 
able speech, and fenced and paraded with 
the torches that were to enlighten the 
sparks’ unsteady steps when the hour of 
ten struck the legal time for closing. At 
the end of the passage a few steps led to 
an old-fashioned room of a_ cathedral 
tenement furnished like a knight’s dining- 
room, with clean and polished floors and 
nut-brown shining tables, on which stood 
rows of steaming dishes of coffee and wax- 
candles. 

“The crowd that divided its attention 
between these and their boxes had but 
little to spare for political discussion. 
Their news was generally scandal, ane 
their only prejudice against cropped hair 
and sad-colour. ‘Their leaders of party 
were the men who, wearing the newest 
wig from the last levée, enlightened the 
The 


satirists and gave law to perruquiers. 
beaux’ chief occupation was to flutter 
about, bearing their hats in their hands, 
out of care for the foretops of their wigs, 


bowing to their most distinguished 
acquaintances with the greatest novelty— 
a salute, and Buckingham’s own toss of 
the sword; humming the Whitehall 
minuets and bories ; and in the perpetual 
interchanging of snuff; chatting, in what 
Sir Roger North styles ‘the Court tune,’ 
of the perplexities of the ‘ Paapish plaat,’ 
the ‘daags’ they had advertised in the 
Gazettes, and other topics less innocent.” 
The rank of its frequenters entailed a 
large following of ‘ place-hunters,” bribe- 
lovers, and ‘“‘ Puritan - haters,” French 
agents and mysterious messengers, for 
whose especial use some side rooms were 
reserved ; and writers of wicked broadsides. 
Such was the “‘ Fops’ Coffee-house.” 
Among the early houses, Will’s for 
many years held the foremost place as 
the great resort of men of letters and the 
wits of the period. Dryden’s patronage 
brought the house into fashion. Here 
Pope, when a lad of twelve, first saw the 
great poet of his boyish veneration. The 
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*“ Wits’ Coffee-house” was at the corner 
of Bow Street, where for many years has 
stood a well-known ham and beef shop. 
Mr. Pepys walked in there one night, on 
the way to fetch his wife home. He tells 
us in his ‘‘ Diary,” under date Feb. 3, 
1663-64: “‘I stopped at the great coffee- 
house there, where I never was before ; where 
Dryden the poet (I knew at Cambridge), 
and all the wits of the town, and Harris 
the player, and 
Mr. Hoole of 
our College. 
And had I time 
then, or could 
at other times, 
it will be good 
<«omobdan y 
thither, for 
there, I perceive, 
is very witty and 
pleasant dis- 
course.” 
The 
room 
the 


wits 

on 
floor, 
and here the 
poet had__ the 
seat of honour 


was 
first 


by the fireside in 
the winter, and 
on the balcony 
in the summer: 
what he whim- 
sically called his 





winter and 
summer _ seats. 
During Dryden’s 
lifetime Will's 
maintained its supremacy; but after his 
<leath it was transferred to Button’s, in 
Russell Street, which stood nearly opposite 
Will's, and on part of the site of the 
Hummums Hotel. Button, the proprietor, it 
seems, had been a servant to Addison; and, 
thanks to his old master’s influence and 
patronage, his house became the fashion- 
able resort of intellectual London. Here 
the wits of the day delighted to assemble— 
Pope, Steele, Tickell, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Ambrose Philips, and other kindred 
spirits. Here it was that Philips hung 
up, in the common-room, a birch-rod 
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with which he threatened to thrash Pope 
for some “biting epigram.” Another 
frequent visitor was Jimmy Maclaine, the 
fashionable highwayman. Here, too, 
Addison had fitted up the famous lion’s 
head letter-box for the Guardian. It was 
modelled after the one at the entrance 
to the Doge’s Palace at Venice. What- 
ever the lion swallowed was to be digested 
for the use of the public. Addison par- 
ticularly begged 
that his corre- 
spondents woul 
diet the animal 
on wholesome 
and substantial 
food,and desired 
that they would 
not gorge him 
with either non- 
sense or obscen- 
ity, and insisted 
that his mouth 
should not be 
defiled with 
scandal. 
Within a 
stone’s-throw of 
Will’s and 
Button’s was the 
scarcely less 
celebrated 
Tom’s. It was 
named after its 
first proprietor, 
Thomas West, 


a fit of delirium, 
threw himself 
from the second-floor window, and died 
immediately. The aristocratic following of 
this establishment is thus referred to in 
the “ Journey Through England ” (1714): 
‘* After the play the best company generally 
go to Tom’s or Will’s coffee-houses, near 
adjoining, where there is play at piquet 
and the best conversation till midnight. 
Here you will see blue and green ribbons, 
with stars, sitting familiarly and talking 
with the same freedom as if they had left 
their quality and degrees at home; and a 
stranger tastes with pleasure the universal 
liberty of speech of the English nation.” 
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In 1764 Tom’s was converted into a 
club, and had a membership of over seven 
hundred, which included, we are told, the 
nobility, foreign Ministers, gentry, and the 
men of genius of the age. It was closed 
in 1814. 

As with the modern ciub, so 
with the* old coffee-house ; all 


it was 


classes, 
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the sword-point. One poor feliow was run 
through the body, and died on the spot. 
Some of the important coffee-houses 
were immortalised by Steele in the first 
number of the Za//er, and in his intro- 
ductory notice he indicates their respective 
spheres: “All accounts of gallantry, 
pleasure, and entertainment shall be under 


GAMBLING AT WHITE’S. 


(Hogarth’s 


professions, trades, etc., had their own par- 
ticular houses. The clergy went to Truby’s 
or Child’s ; the artists foregathered at Old 
Slaughter’s, in St. Martin’s Lane, where 
Hogarth was a frequent visitor ; Scotch- 
men metat the British, in Cockspur Street, 
and Frenchmen at St. Giles’s. For the 
z7rfuost there was Don Saltero’s, at Chelsea, 
with its wonderful museum of curiosities, 
where Richard Crémwell delighted to 
spend a quiet hour. The Grecian, one of 
the earliest, was the favourite resort of the 
learned, and much used by Fellows of the 
Royal Society. This last was one night 


the scene of a stormy dispute between two 
gentlemen as to the accent of some Greek 


word. On the matter they lost their 
tempers and stepped outside into Devereux 


Court, where the quarrel was settled at 


* Rake’s Progress,” 


Plate V7. 


the article of White’s Chocolate-house : 
poetry under that of Will’s Coffee-house ; 
learning under the title of the Grecian: 
foreign and domestic news you will have 
from St. James’s Coffee-house.” ‘The last 
was a famous Whig house from the time 
of Queen Anne till late in the reign ot 
George IIT.; while the chief haunt of the 
Tories was the Cocoa Tree; both houses 
being in St. James’s Street. The St. 
James’s was used by Swift. It is espe- 
cially memorable as the house at which 
originated the famous poem “ Retaliation.” 
It seems Goldsmith was one of a little 
coterie that made a practice to dine there 
together from time to time. The poet was 
generally the last to arrive, and one day 
it was suggested that the company should 
write epitaphs on him as “the late 
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Dr. Goldsmith.” The idea was hailed with 
amusement; and among others, Garrick, 
who was one of the set, hit off the following 
couplet— 

Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll ; 
He wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll. 
Goldsmith was very angry; and smart- 
ing under the sarcasm, he in retaliation 
wrote the poem of that name. 

In St. James’s Street was also White’s 
Chocolate-house, which was established in 
1698. The first house, located on the 
west side, five doors from the bottom, was 
burnt down in 1733; and the club was 
moved in 1755 to its present site. ‘‘ The 
incident of the fire,” says Cunningham, 
“‘ was made use of by Hogarth in plate v1. 


JAMES’S STREET, 
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In its early days White’s had a most 
unenviable reputation for its high play and 
duels, and was looked upon as “ the most 
fashionable hell in London.” Swift was 
very severe in his denunciation of it. “I 
have heard,” he says, ‘that the late Earl 
of Oxford, in the time of his Ministry, 
never passed by White’s Chocolate-house 
(the common rendezvous of infamous 
sharpers and noble cullies) without 
bestowing a curse on that famous 
academy as the bane of half the English 
nobility.” Here Lord Carlisle lost £10,000 
in a single night; and Walpole tells us 
that Sir John Bland, of Kippax Park, who 
shot himself in 1755, on another occasion, 
at one point of the play, had lost £32,000, 


SHOWING WHITE’S. 


(Hogarth's “* Rake’s Progress,” Plate IV.) 


of the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ representing a 


room at White’s. The total abstraction 
of the gamblers is well expressed by their 
utter inattention to the alarm of the fire 
given by the watchmen, who are bursting 
open the doors. Plate iv. of the same 
pictured moral represents a group of 
chimney-sweepers and shoe-blacks gam- 
bling on the ground over against White’s.” 
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though he afterwards recovered the greater 
part of it. 

At White’s any difference of opinion 
invariably ended in a bet, which was 
entered in a book specially kept on the 
table for that purpose. 

To Hogarth’s inimitable pencil we 
are indebted for a peep at a famous—or 
rather infamous—old Covent Garden 
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night-house—Tom King’s. It was little 
better than a rude shed, but “‘ well known to 
all gentlemen to whom beds are unknown.” 
‘“* Morning ” admirably illustrates the cha- 
racter of the house. Inside a drunken row is 
in full swing, and swords and cudgels are 
going merrily to work. Inthe foreground, 
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At Tom King’s death, Moll King 
became landlady. A very witty woman, 
her house was much frequented by the 
gay sparks of the period. ‘‘ Noblemen 
and the first beaux,” says Stacie, “‘ after 
leaving Court, would go to her house in 
full dress, with swords and bags, and in 


TOM KING’S. 


(Hogarth’s “* Morning.’’) 


two fuddled beaux who have just left are 
caressing two frail damsels, much to the 
disgust of the prim maiden lady who is 
seen on her way to seven o’clock prayers. 
This same lady, by the way, is said to have 
been the painter’s aunt ; and the story goes 
that, incensed at what she considered his 
unpardonable levity, she at once struck his 
name out of her will. 


rich brocaded silk coats, and walked and 
conversed with persons of every description. 
She would serve chimney-sweepers, gar- 
deners, and the market people in common 
with her lords of the highest rank.” 
Ultimately, according to Timbs, she retired 
to rural Hampstead. There she lived on 
her ill-earned gains, had a pew at church, 
and died in peace in 1747. 
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E all of us have a life-dream.” 
** A life-dream ?” 
“Some idea, plan, hope—vision, if you 
like.” 

**Not all. I haven’t one.” 

** Well—nearly all.” 

Thus Arthur Santon and his friend 
Stephen Bloyn, as one January evening 
in the early ’eighties they sit in a cosy 
room before a blazing fire. 

About six years previously, these still 
young men had met as classmates at the 
Academy schools. And because they were 
excellent correctives one of the other, 
and yet had many similar loves and 
hatreds, they had become firm friends. 
Afterwards, they had drifted apart: not 
through design, but through the common 
accidents of life. And they had met no 
more till that evening, when Stephen 
had chanced upon his old chum while 
crossing Euston Road; and, having taken 
him to his studio at Hampstead, had made 
him comfortable in 
adjacent. 

Inside is light, warm, and cheerful ; 
outside is dark, cold, and depressing. 

A lung-destroying fog prevails—a fog 
that seems to rise from the chinks in the 
pavements, from the gratings in the gutter, 
and from the sewer-ventilators in the 
road. To speak of it as a winding-sheet, 
or as wrapping things round with ghostly 
garments, would be to speak of playful 
fancies ; but to speak of the death-dealing 
microbes with which it abounds is to speak 
of aggressive realities. In such plenty do 
they swarm that underfoot is slimy with 
their mangled millions; the thickened 
atmosphere reeks with the evil odour of 
them ; and the very fog is as a vapour from 


the sitting - room 
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their bodies. These unavoidable pests 

fasten themselves on to objects moving 
and objects still. They scale layer after 
layer of stone and brick from street and 
building ; chip flake after flake from 
public statues; and eat the gold from 
gilded signs, pawnbrokers’ globes, and the 
emblazoned names over shop - fronts. 
There are decillions feeding like one. 
With loathsome persistence they force their 
way into living things’ eyes, up their nostrils 
and down their throat; frighten them, 
sicken them, and kill them—or worse. 

Among those who suffer most is Arthur 
Santon. And because he finds great relief 
in “ waging a rough-voiced war against the 
dooming stars,” he has been using that 
alleviative with much force and frequency. 
But he has afterwards grown calmer ; arid, 
following a few preliminary remarks, has 
made the assertion recorded above. 

““ Well,” said Stephen, “‘ you stated that 
we all have a life-dream. What is yours ?” 

In place of a direct answer Arthur 
begins a rambling prelude, as if to excuse, 
or justify, what he might say hereafter. 

**You’re aware, for I’ve told you, that 
I’m only a photographer's assistant; and 
that mostly my heart is heavy; and that 
always my purse is light.” 

Bloyn flicks the ash from his cigarette 
and nods. 

‘“* You ’re also aware that my health was 
never of the most robust order. Well, 
lately I’ve been getting worse—disordered 
stomach, overstrung nerves, and so forth.” 

“ How’re the lungs ?” 


“ Fair.” 
“What! No consumption? Very un- 
romantic, very unconvincing! My dear 


boy, there’s no sympathy for disease below 
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the diaphragm. You must have an inter- 
esting cough and a blood-flecked hand- 
kerchief — something to show for your 
pains.” 

“Stephen, despite my manifold miseries 
of mind and body, I’ve still something 
that sustains me—that comforts me: my 
life-dream. This I use as a kind of ‘ just, 
subtle, and mighty opium.’ At times it 
dazzles me—drugs me. But when I once 
more see clearly, when I awaken, I suffer 
all the pangs of reaction. Though De 
Quinceyan visions are denied me, yet I’m 
often plunged into the darkness of despair 
and misery of the unattainable.” 

Bloyn smiles. ‘‘ Well, that’s some- 
thing. As for the visions, I should try 
cold pork and pickles — after Fuseli. 
Visions are worth capturing, if only for 
their commercial value.” 


This time Santon smiles. And after a 


pause—during which he coughs, and twice 
curses the fog—he continues— 

“One minute I’m shouting on the hill- 
top; the next, I’m moaning in the valley. 


Sometimes the two seem to exist together. 
Then, the moaning figure watches the 
shouting one with a smile—half derision, 
half pity. It knows that soon the other 
must walk soberly down. And that’s 
where the curse of it comes in!” 

‘Please don’t hurry,” remarks Stephen 
good-humouredly., ‘‘ But you haven’t yet 
told me your life-dream.” 

“I’m coming to it,” says Arthur, con- 
tinuing his explanatory prelude. ‘‘I’ve 
no splendid impossible scheme for- the 
amelioration of mankind. My idea con- 
cerns only myself.” 

“Now don’t say you’ve an infallible 
system for breaking the ring at Epsom, or 
the bank at Monte Carlo. I couldn’t dear 
it!” 

“No. If others don’t benefit, at least 
others don’t suffer.” 

“Ha! I’ve guessed it! You desire 
to charter a ship, and recover treasure- 
trove known to be buried somewhere 
within the Antarctic Circle.” 

“Your invention was always good. But 
youre again wrong.” 

“Then you want that blue-eyed girl 
you used to speak of” 
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“‘She is dead—of your romantic, con-- 
vincing consumption.” 

The silence that follows is broken by 
Santon. 

‘What I desire is quite simple and quite- 
common.” 

“Well?” 

“* My life-dream is health.” 

“Is that all ?” 

“Yes. Freedom from bodily pain.” 

““What’s your open-sesame to that 
delectable state ?” 

“Money. . . . I want to get away from. 
this cursed ever-changing climate to some- 
more fortune-favoured reliable one. A 
place where the sun is a glorious yellow,,. 
not a dull red, seen only through a sombre- 
mist. I want warmth, which is life. I 
want to go south.” 

“Don’t forget that south lies cholera,. 
fever, dysentery.” 

“Nor that north 
coughs, colds e 

“Stop!” 


lies consumption,. 
cries Bloyn, with comic 
entreaty. ‘‘Where do you wish to go? 
Mentone? Algiers? Or do you want 
to be—like Goldsmith’s naked negro— 
‘ panting at the line’ ?” 

““No. My Lotusland is the Canary 
Islands.” He lingers upon the name as- 
a lover upon his sweetheart’s. ‘‘‘ The 
Fortunate Isles,’ ‘ The Isles of the Blest,’ 
‘The Garden of the Hesperides,’ ‘The 
Place where Golden Apples Grow’—the 
golden apples of health, Prince Ahmed’s.- 
apples.” 

‘“Remember the apples of Istkahar— 
one side sweet, the other bitter.” 

*“*T’ll chance those.” 

“‘ And so that is to be attained by means 
of the root of all evil—the blighter of 
man’s soul, but the comforter of his body ?” 

Te I’ve been pinching and 
scraping for the last two years. Gave up 
being a drawing master, and became an 
assistant to a suburban photographer, 
because it was surer. Once got to- 
Ventnor—the farthest south I’ve ever 
been—but it was so expensive. Besides,. 
I want to go to the other place—the 
Canaries; I’ve set my mind on it.... 
I’ve enough money to take me there, but 
not enough to keep me there—at least, for 
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any length of time. You see, I couldn’t rises and paces the room. Bloyn watches 
find work—nothing to be done, I imagine. him—watches him sympathetically. 

But just a few pounds, and I could get ** You’re sure that health would come ?” 
away from such climatic curses as this life- ““As sure as that one day death will 
destroying fog. Just a few pounds, and come. Don’t try to dispel my illusion— 


<3we 


Bloyn watches him—watches him sympathetically. 


how much! Jfmus that few, and Oh, for so you probably think it. It’s as 
damn it! With that few I could bask in oxygen to my heart’s blood. It’s the 
the sun all day. Then I should Well, dream of my life. No doubt you consider 
happiness, I know, is not to be bought; me a bit of a crank. Well, we’re all 
but I fancy health is. Ah, Stephen, old cranks, more or less—most of us more. I 
man, only think of it!” want health, and I know where it’s to 

His excitement is now so great thathe be found. Therefore, I’m toiling and 
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scheming to save enough to take me to our 
own-time Eden. If I get but three months 
there, I can live upon the accruing 
memories for all the years to come. . 
Such is the dream of my life—a dream 
that, God willing, I shall one day trans- 
form into reality!” 

When—the fog having partly cleared— 
his friend had gone, Stephen Bloyn, “‘cynic 
and idler,” sat communing with himself. 

“Here am I,” he thought, “(a young 
fellow, blessedly cursed with a moderate 
competence. There he is, an old friend, 
suffering from a score of nervous com- 
plaints—some real, some fancied. Desires 
to reach a certain place, where he more 
than hopes to find health. Holds the idea 
in front of himself, as the donkey in the 
magic-lantern slide holds the carrots. . . . 
No money to go on with. Problem—get 
him there. It’s little use offering him the 
needful under cover of a loan. He’s one 
of those rare idiots who might refuse such 
a thing. And that would spoilall. .. . By 
the way, it’s good that I didn’t tell him of 
When he knew 


my aunt’s timely death. 
me, I was as poor and proud as himself. 
And he’s still unaware of the contrary : so 
I can do it without him knowing the truth. 
He mustn’t feel, beneath the wool-warm 
glove of friendship, the stone-cold hand 


of charity. . . . Stone-cold hand—wool- 
warm glove. That’s rather good—for me. 
1’ll try to think.” 

When next he saw his friend, he told 
him the outcome. 

“Well, my old hypochondriac,” he said, 
“I’ve been pondering over your little 
fad—your heart’s desire. And I dreamed 
that I was a passing millionaire who, 
struck by your resemblance to the man 
that took away his wife, had formed a 
liking for you. But I awoke to find myself 
only the hard-up, done-nothing painter.” 

Then naughty Stephen told good Arthur 
a wicked lie. He informed him that a 
firm of steam-ship owners, awakening to 
the possibilities of the Canaries as health- 
resorts (this was in the early eighties, be 
it remembered), was about to build hotels 
in the chief towns ; and that the said firm 
had commissioned one Mr. Bloyn to voyage 
to those favoured islands to sketch and 
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photograph them, to write of them, and to 
make a book about them. 

“In short, my boy,” clapping him on 
the shoulder, ‘‘ advertisement in the guise 
of Art and Literature.” 

Thus it was that Arthur Santon saw 
happiness through another man’s eyes. 
But yet a little while, and what he saw was 
a reflection of his own. 

“I’m to have an assistant,” said Bloyn. 
““IT don’t know of anyone likely to suit. 
Can you recommend a man ?” 

Being aware that, when both children 
and adults desire something greatly and 
have it offered them, they are apt to ques- 
tion the good faith of the presenter, 
Stephen obtained verisimilitude for his 
untruth by the judicious use of much 
corroborative lying. And owing to his 
unlimited and fearless invention—coupled 
with a little concealed expenditure—it 
came to pass that, three weeks later, the two 
friends were listening to the music from 
the Alameda, at Santa Cruz, Teneriffe: 

Nothing could be a greater contrast to 
the weather that a while ago had prevailed 
in London than the weather that now 
prevailed in Teneriffe. Instead of the 
pestiferous, depressing fog was a health- 
ful, exhilarating sunshine. The warmth, 
and the air, and the colour that had for- 
saken the bereft city seemed to have 
floated across the seas and enzoned the 
desirable island. 

“‘ Well, it has been a beautiful day,” said 
Santon happily. 

“Not bad,” remarked Bloyn; ‘only 
beautiful things are often deceitful.” 

““Not bad? Why the thermometer has 
been eighty in the shade! And is likely 
to be for some weeks to come: so they 
tell me. There’s no deception about it. 
This is life as it should be!” 

“Yes. By the way, I saw a funeral 
this morning. Shall we mention that in 
our book ?” 

“Then people do 
Santon almost seriously. 

“I believe so—thank God!” was the 
equally serious rejoinder. 

Santon shivered. He seemed to be 
chilly. ‘Ah! someone’s walking over 
my grave,” he murmured. ‘‘ Never mind. 


die here,” said 
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I vote we go to-morrow to the Church 
of the Conception and view Nelson’s 
flags, as the hotel-keeper advised us. We 
can thus begin on the book.” 

Bloyn then wished that he had not lied; 
or, rather, that he had done so in a 
different way. It would have saved him 
trouble—muscular and moral. Not that 


“‘In short, my boy, advertisement 


he was greatly perturbed. ‘If the worst 
comes,” he thought, “having got him 
here, I can tell him the truth. He won’t 
swim home.” But things being as they 
were, he merely said, ‘‘ We ’ll go later on.” 

However, they did not go. The day 
following, Santon was less well than he 
should have been. Two days after, he was 
down with a kind of fever; and the doctor 
that was called in speculated gravely as to 
his getting 1p again. 
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‘‘ This is rather a bother,” said the sick 
man to his kindly chum, who insisted on 
looking after him. ‘‘ But I shall get 
better soon. I must have brought the 
infernal thing with me. Thank God, 
we’re far from the City of Dreadful 


Weather! Before next week, my boy, 


we'll be as busy as a couple of ’Appy 


in the guise of Art and Literature.” 


’Ampstead Bank 
Holiday.” 

Before next week Arthur Santon was 
delirious, babbling o’ green fields and 
smoky towns. Among the thousand and 
ten fancies that arose from his fevered 
brain, the one most peculiar and per- 
sistent was that he was still in London. 
Springing up from the bed and struggling 
with his patient friend, he would cry out: 
‘“Take me to where the golden apples 


photographers on a 
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grow—the golden apples of health! Why, 
in God’s name, are you holding me 
back?” Now, raising his voice to an 
authoritative shriek: “‘ Damn you! Let 
me go! This filthy place is killing me!” 
Then, lowering it to an entreative moan : 
“Let me go, old chap. It’s the dream 
of my life to get there. . . . I’ll work the 
flesh off my bones for you. Just a few 
pounds, and I can bask in the sun all day. 
Oh, Stephen, make ove man happy !” 

Even in moments he 


his saner was 
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deep for tears. And although his watchful 
friend strove to comfort him, his laughter 
was long and loud. 

Just before relapsing into the awesome 
state—which is neither life nor death— 
that men call delirium, Arthur grew calm, 
and spoke almost cheerfully. 

“Well, I’m ready. The world wasn’t 
so bad, after alli—and I met you.... 
Stephen, my friend, you've been a good 
man to me. . . . Now take warning! Get 
out of this accursed hole at once! Asa 


*“ As a last favour to me—go!” 


possessed of a devil telling him that his 
fever—which he knew he had contracted 
on the island—was indigenous to the place, 


and existent nowhere else. His apples of 
Prince Ahmed had ‘become apples of 
Istkahar; and he had eaten of the bitter 
side first—which was not fair. 

“Oh, my God, what a find!” he once 
said in a shocking moment of clearness. 
“‘Death tricked out in the robes of 
Health! And grinning at his joke—his 
practical joke!” Then the humour of the 
thing impelled the victim to laughter—the 
laughter born of thoughts that lie too 


last favour to me—go:... Ah, thank 
the playful gods for one thing! You— 
you are safe!” 

Around the sick man’s bed sang his 
desired breeze ; giving relief and comfort 
and vigour: but not to him. Outside the 
darkened room shone his desired sun; 
giving joy and health and life: but not to 
him. And soon he for ever lay in a quiet 
churchyard where death seemed only 
sleep. But he was dead—as dead as if 
buried in London. For the “ playful 
gods” had decreed the thirsting traveller 
his drink—in a poisoned cup. 
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| AN INFERNAL REGION. 


|| By FREDERICK DOLMAN. 


| 


|| New Zealand, besides its many beauty-spots, has the weirdest piece of country 
in the world, and this is described and illustrated in the following pages. 


- ] SLES of the Blest,” ‘‘ The Paradise 

of the Pacific ”—such are the titles 
usually given to New Zealand. There is 
certainly much to justify them in both the 
physical circumstances and social amenities 
of the colony. On the other hand, there 
is, perhaps, throughout the world no better 


** SATAN’S DELIGHT,’’ TIKITERF. 


earthly model of /nferno—in the physical 
sense, of course —*than that which has 
been produced by the volcanic energy of 
what is known as the Hot Lakes District 
in the North Island. 

The Hot Lakes District is about fifty 
miles long, and in parts is twenty miles 
wide, extending from Okoroire to Taupo, 
and having the township of Rotorua— 
which is 170 miles from Auckland—for its 
centre. I do not mean that the whole of 


this area is given over to Plutonic terror 
On the contrary, some of it is very beauti- 
ful, with lake and mountain scenery which, 
in its way, rivals that of Cumberland or 
Killarney. But these pretty views only 
emphasise, by contrast, the demoniacal 
grandeur of some of the groups of geysers 
P and fumaroles which 
are to be seen in 
their midst. 

For concentrated 
awfulness Tikitere 
must be mentioned 
first. Tikitere is a 
dozen miles’ drive 
from Rotorua over a 
pumice - stone road, 
which at times gives 
the American buggy, 
in which the journey 
is usually undertaken, 
quite a_ yacht- like 
motion. As far as 
human _ habitation is 
concerned, ‘Tikitere 
consists of half a 
dozen or so Maori 
whares— small 

wooden houses with low, sloping roofs. It 
is a narrow valley which can be seen afar 
off by the dense cloud of sulphurous steam 
arising from it, the soil is saturated, and 
in some parts is a quagmire of black mud. 
There are two boiling lakes, divided from 
each other by a narrow piece of land, and 
surrounded by geysers, fumaroles, sol- 
fataras—every conceivable forin of volcanic 
action. 

George Augustus Sala was one of the 
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first English visitors to this spot, and his 
verbal ingenuity was severely taxed to 
christen its most appalling features 
properly. He called the bridge between 
the two lakes ‘“‘The Gate of Hades,” 
there being on the other side a volcanic 
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water of Rotokawa reflects a perfect green, 
which, with the harmonious foliage of 
the bank, forms a picture of paradisiacal 

contrast. 
Whakarewarewa is another name which 
most vividly suggests Hades to my mind, 
It wants the desola- 





WHAKAREWAREWA. 


bog which no one has yet ventured to 


explore thoroughly. A great geyser which 
throws up black mud fifty feet and more 
received the title of ‘‘ The Inferno,” and 
“* Hell’s Gate” was bestowed upon a little 
hillock from which, in a favourable wind, 
you could look down into the depths of 
this awful chasm. A deep pool of inky 
blackness continues to be known as 
“‘The Devil’s Blow-Hole,” while ‘‘ Satan’s 
Delight” well describes a solfatara from 
which the fumes are almost suffocating. 
Looking around, as one stands on 
ground which seems at times to quiver 
and palpitate, and in. which internal 
rumblings are distinctly audible, it is 
quite easy to give .way to the illusion of 
having already entered the nether regions. 
On a gloomy day there is nothing to 
break the desolate horror of the. scene as 
the eye passes over dark-looking bush 
and greyish pumice-stone plain until it 
reaches the sombre aspect of distant 
mountains. Yet it is only a few minutes’ 
walk through the bush to reach the beau- 
tiful cold lake, Rotokawa. The pellucid 


tion of Tikitere, how- 
ever, two or three 
hundred Maoris 
living there and an 
English hotel having 
been established a 
year or two ago con- 
tiguous to the awe- 
inspiring phenomena 
of which it is the 
scene. The village, 
which is about three 
miles from Rotorua, 
contains an epitome 
of some of the most 
sinister fascinations 
of the Hot Lakes 
District, with the 
strange incongruity 
given to the scene 
by the domestic life of the Maories 
Within an area of about 150 acres there 
are half a dozen or more geysers that 
spout forth columns of steaming water, 
which vary from a dozen to nearly a 
hundred feet high, all having Maori 
names, such as Te Wairoa, Pohutu, and 
Kereru ; cauldrons of boiling water, con- 
stantly bubbling and surging ; mud lakes, 
and other features, repulsive, yet alluring, 
similar to those of Tikitere, although on 
rather a smaller scale. One of the geysers 
discharges itself below a little river, and is 
called ‘‘ the Torpedo,” because the terrible 
noise it occasionally causes resembles 
nothing so much as a torpedo-discharge. 
For all this dablerie of nature the 
Maoris show the indifference which comes 
from familiarity; they smoke and lounge 
about, eat, drink, and sleep in the midst 
of the most impressive manifestations of 
Titanic power. In fact, they have come 
to regard the copious supply of heat as a 
favour of thc gods to their inveterate 
indolence ; the women of Whakarewarewa 
wash the clothes in the hot pools and cook 
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the food in the hot earth. Men, women, 
and children are constantly disporting 
themselves in open-air baths. The Maoris 
seldom carry this feeling, however, to the 
point of contempt for the perils of their 
surroundings. One or two who have done 
so in recent years have been swallowed 
up in a lake of mud, or met a similarly 
horrible death in a boiling crater. 

An extinct crater at Whakarewarewa, 
which, with its mound of decomposed 
geyserite, has a very uncanny look, is called 
by the Maoris the “ Brain Pot,” in allusion 
to a celebrated cannibal orgie of which it 
was once the scene. It is “‘ tapu,”or sacred, 
and any violence done to the crater 
by inquisitive strangers would probably 
be strongly resented by the villagers. 

A geyser, called Te 
Waro, which has now 
been quiescent for 
many years, was a 
short time ago the 
subject of a rather 
daring experiment. 

Two or three adven- 
turous visitors entered 
a hole several feet 
wide, and endeav- 
oured to penetrate 
into the interior of 
the geyser. They 
descended to a depth 
of about fifteen feet 
and reached a small 
cavern, when a rush 
of steam drove them 
back and prevented 
any further explora- 
tion of the interior 
of this infernal region. 

A little tract of 
land between Whaka- 
rewarewa and Lake 
Rotorua, black and 
desolate and steam- 
ing with sulphur, has 
somehow or other got 
the name of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

Another day of 
tremulous pleasure 
can be obtained in the 
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Waiotapu Valley, which is about twenty 
miles from Rotorua. This valley is 
memorable for its ‘‘explosion craters,” as 
they are called. They area series of deep, 
circular pits about sixty feet wide on the 
average, and separated from each other by 
the narrowest of paths, which it requires 
coolness and self-possession to traverse 
safely. Across one of the largest of these 
craters is a natural bridge of rock, and 
looking from this little foothold into the 
impenetrable blackness of the swirling mass 
below, one could scarcely wish for a more 
realistic picture of the Bottomless Pit. 
There are more than twenty in this 
series of explosion craters, and from one 
or two of them detonations can be heard 
which resemble the muffled sound of 


TE WAIROA GEYSER, WHAKAREWAREWA. 
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musketry - firing. From others proceed 
the sounds of hissing and gasping waters. 

The Waiotapu Valley also contains the 
biggest of the mud geysers, an eruptive 
_centre which, by its eccentric action, has 
given strange fantastic shapes to the dark 
soil for some little distance around. It is 
only occasionally, when the activity of the 
geyser is relaxed, that you can approach 
near enough to view the chasm from which 
the stream of mud proceeds. To this 
scene a striking contrast in colour is 
afforded by a blood-red pool near by, the 
water acquiring this hue from vegetable 
and mineral causes. 

One could go on enumerating many 
more similar manifestations of the fas- 
cinatingly terrible to be seen about the 
district. Some may suggest the Brocken 
scene in ‘‘ Faust”; others, the Witches’ 
Kitchen in ‘‘ Macbeth.” But they all 
belong to the several types 1 have men- 
tioned, and it is undeniable that after a 
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numbers would find more discomfort in 
their surroundings at that township, com- 
paratively peaceful as they are. As it is, 
they derive new health and strength from 
the healing waters, little troubled by 
thoughts of the scenes of weird phenomena 
from which those waters are derived. To 
some of them, this wonderful bit of country, 
so far from presaging the wrath to come, 
signifies probably a successful flight for a 
few years from any such terrors. 

Only once during the British occupa- 
tion of the islands has anything occurred 
in this “infernal region” of New Zea- 
land to justify the fears which it may so 
well inspire, although there are Maori 
traditions of whole villages being de- 
stroyed by supernatural forces. I refer, 
of course, to the Tarawera eruption of 
June 1886, when the famous Pink and 
White Terraces were effaced, and over a 
hundred lives were lost. 

It was of a spot where the worst effects 
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few days the most awful spectacle begins 
to become familiar. 

But for this, it is probable that the 
invalids who visit Rotorua in increasing 


of this eruption were felt—the little island 
of Puai, on Rotomahana Lake—that a 
German traveller some years before had 
written the following prophetic words— 





AN 


“I believe that anyone who did not 
know that persons have lived here for 
several weeks would only with great 
difficulty be persuaded to remain here even 
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rained for hours miles around, the village 
of Wairoa was partly buried, while several 
Maori settlements were completely over- 
whelmed. No loss of life occurred at 
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for one night. The continual roaring, 
rushing, singing, buzzing, boiling sound 
inspires a feeling of terror. The 
island is nothing but a torn and fractured 
rock, decomposed and softened by steam 
and gases, which, almost boiled to soft- 
ness, may at any moment tumble to pieces 
and vanish in the hot water of the lake.” 

On that terrible night in June not only 
did Puai disappear, but the face of the 
whole country-side was changed. For a 
few hours the terrific forces of this region, 
of which geyser and fumarole usually give 
but impressive glimpses, were let loose. 
The Tarawera mountain was torn asunder 
from end to end, forked lightning played 
about its peaks, and volcanic fire-balls 
burst in brilliant showers. 

This was but the overture to the tragedy 
which followed. In the mud and stones 
shot forth from the mountain, which 


Rotorua, sixteen miles away. But under 
the influence of the inky darkness, illu- 
mined now and then by volcanic flashes, 
the frequent earthquakes, and the heavy 
rumbling noises proceeding from Tarawera, 
many of its inhabitants were for hours 
persuaded that the end of the world had 
come, and they lived in a nervous tremor 
for days. 

Thirteen years have since passed, and 
the the “infernal region” 
have given no sign of again taking such 
a practical form. The terraces, then 
destroyed, had existed, undisturbed, for at 
least two hundred years. On the whole, 
therefore, the visitor to New Zealand’s 
“infernal regions” may enjoy his “‘sensa- 
tions” to the full in fairly good security, 
well knowing that at any moment he 
may be swallowed up in the fiery depths 
around him. 


terrors of 
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By G. B. BURGIN. 


HEY married by way of a joke, 
although, as Hesketh explained to 
Evelina, matrimony was no joke—except 
for the people who came to the wedding. 
That was a little unpleasant way of 
Hesketh’s ; he insisted upon joking about 
subjects in which the average woman— 
particularly when she is newly married— 
does not see any humour. But Evelina 
did not consider herself an average woman; 
for she had critically studied her own sex, 
and was inwardly certain that she was the 
salt which leavened its affectation and 
frivolous insincerity. 

Other women seemed to her a mistake. 
They were all so anxious to make love 
to Hesketh that, in self-defence, she took 
him away every summer to a little house 
by the New River, where they were both 
desperately bored and quarrelled all day 
long. As Hesketh said, if the river, which 
had been rolling along for centuries, called 
itself ‘‘ New,” the people whom they met 
in society were nothing but 
mushrooms. 

‘You should take the Rector’s advice,” 
Evelina said to Hesketh severely one 
morning when he had proved himself to 
be more disconcerting than usual. “If 
you wish to become a new man in the 
Church, have nothing to do with the 
‘New Woman’ in’ bloomers. I don’t 
approve of your cycling with that horrid 
Dashwood girl, when you know I am not 
strong enough to go with you. She is 
so—so unique that I don’t like you to 
be seen with her. Colney Hatch Asylum 
is so close to us that people are sure to 
draw pointed conclusions.” 

Hesketh smiled, and ironically curled 
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his moustache. ‘* You deserve a class of 
your own,” he said. 

And then Evelina became = grossly 
personal about the bald patch on the top 
of his head. 

“Oh, but it’s the silver lining to the 
cloud, caused by the eclipsing power of 
the Dashwood girl.” 

He smiled sardonically, thus affording 
her an opportunity of retorting about his 
clouded brain. 


“Clouded brain, have I? You lack 


reverence, and no longer sit at my feet.” 


He paused to look at her with searching 
grey-green eyes—eyes which ought to 
have belonged to a cat, and not to a 
human being at all. 

‘“‘ There is clay on them,” said she, with 
a sweeping curtsey. 

“‘ Marriage,” he audibly reflected, “is 
the only real method of showing a man 
what an admirable husband he might have 
become to—to someone else’s wife.” 

“It is also the means, Hesketh, of 
showing a woman what a good wife she 
might have been to—to * 

‘*Some other woman’s husband ? 
yes, that’s obvious enough. But don’t 
you think, Evelina, that the husband 
ought to be //e person in the house ?” 

‘“* The person! Why; you are nothing 
but a middle-aged epigram.” She looked 
at him mutinously. ‘‘Oh yes, the person 
to be avoided,” and made her escape 
before he could manufacture an appropriate 
epigram in reply. 

“Women have no honour,” he called 
after her. ‘‘ They thrust and run away. 
1’ll show you who is /Ae person in the 
house. What a pity we’ve no children! 


Oh 
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‘ 
Evelina was disgusted. ‘Cherish a little outrage like that!” she said scornfully. 
One could always pinch the baby when and wife. [ll think it over, and see what 
the contest between us became too warm, can be done.” 


and escape under cover of its tears. I The matter ended by his importing a 


babe and presenting it to the disgusted 
There is something in that idea about. Evelina with great politeness. 
children acting as buffer between husband “We lose 


shall have to assert my own individuality. 


our temper pretty often 
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because we’ve nothing to distract our 
attention at the critical moment,” he said to 
her. “‘A pity, Ithink. Here’s the remedy— 
a young aristocrat I’ve borrowed to keep 
the peace between us—Riversdale’s hopeful 
son and heir. Riversdale goes abroad for 
a month. Let us take his man-child to 
our hearts and—eh—cherish it ; that is to 
say, you’d better do the cherishing, and 
I’ll form its manners. I told Riversdale 
we didn’t want to be bothered with its 
, nurse, so he let me bring the cub away 
myself. Got any plaster in the house ? 
He’s bitten my thumb nearly in two. 
Riversdale seemed to be awfully pleased 
to think we ’d look after his son and heir 
Yes; it’s our duty to cherish him. Looks 
as if he wanted it, doesn’t he?” 

Evelina was disgusted. ‘Cherish a 
little outrage like that!” she said scorn- 
fully. ‘ Look at his low face ; it resembles 
a door-knocker. Why, there ’s ‘ bruiser’ 
written all over it.” 

‘Henceforth it shall be changed to 
‘healer’—the healer of our domestic 
discords. Riversdale junior is the only 
son of his father, who is a widower. In 
the circumstances, Riversdale junior must 
be cherished for a month. We can’t— 
eh—argue with that between us.” 

Evelina looked at Riversdale junior in 
disgust as he sat on the carpet, then rolled 
stealthily over, seized the kitten’s tail 
between his teeth, and drew blood at the 
first bite. 

*‘Couldn’t it be put in the aviary? If I 
ve in the house with it I shall go mad,” 
she cried. 

“I think not. Riversdale wouldn’t like 
it if we didn’t keep him in the house. 
Besides, the birds might object. He’s 
delightfully ugly; more like a bull-pup 
than a human being.” 

Evelina went away to her bed-room and 
-shed bitter tears. This squat - faced 
atrocity was worse than Miss Dashwood. 
Like the poor, he would be always with 
them. She must provide herself with 
some sort of an antidote to mitigate the 
effect of such concentrated ugliness. But 
how? Something suddenly occurred to 
her, and she rushed up to town without 
waiting for lunch. 
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“You have always told me that I might 
do exactly as you did,” said Evelina that 
afternoon when she returned from town. 
“‘Well, I’ve imported a female ‘child just 
to make a contrast to Riversdale junior. 
She is as lovely as he is hideous. Now, 
don’t lose your temper and say nasty 
things in the crown of your hat. You 
must have found it rather trying to have 
him in here all this time. Why—the little 
demon !” 

She flew at Riversdale junior and cuffed 
him soundly, for he had given the woman- 
child a severe blow. To Evelina’s intense 
surprise, however, when blue-eyed little 
Eweretta had recovered from the shock, 
she toddled across the carpet to her 
persecutor and hugged him to her baby 
breast in a perfect passion of unrequited 
affection. 

Riversdale junior flung her aside against 
the wall, and straddled off after the 
kitten. 

“Where did you get her?” asked 
Hesketh. ‘‘ She’s beginning well. What 
a perfect little beauty !” 

“Oh, I borrowed her from a ‘ Home,’ 
and took her to Regent Street to be 
properly ‘ outfitted.’ I suppose I shall 
have to look after Riversdale junior myself. 
It’s—it’s rather a trial, but I’ll do my 
share without grumbling.” 

“Thanks, yes, unless you would like 
Jenkins to try his hand. I keep him pretty 
busy looking after me as a rule. However, 
if you want him for the nursery you can 
have him.” 

‘Oh, Jenkins had better take the boy— 
he looks more like a demon than anything 
human — and keep him from the New 
River. We’ve another month before we 
return to town. Do you think you can 
stand Riversdale junior for a month ? 
Of course, you never thought of taking 
him on approval ?” 

“* N—no; didn’t think of it. But that’s 
all right. I could stand it for an eternity, 
if he wouldn’t grow. I’ve an odd idea 
that if he were grown up, he’d cut our 
throats. Riversdale prudently clinched 
the arrangement before I could get a good 
look at his offspring. Now I understand 
why Riversdale was so cautious. The bov 
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does look like a murderer, doesn’t he? that he couldn’t get at the kitten and 


Wonder whether he’s someone else’s throttle it; but the kitten had taken 
child, and Riversdale palmed him off refuge under a writing-desk, and, with 


weretta knelt before him with clasped hands, saying her prayers. 


on us as a joke! I’m sure he’d like 


to murder me, now that he’s tasted my 
blood.” 


commendable wisdom, refused to come 
out to be mauled. 

Eweretta and Riversdale junior could not 
have been more than five years old. Rivers- 
dale junior had a puppyish waddle, induced 


Riversdale junior looked up and nodded 
‘Surly acquiescence. He was disappointed 
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by curved legs through which a small 
barrow might have been passed with ease. 


His low forehead, slanting head, narrow 
red eyes, and snub nose betokened that in 
a previous state of existence he had evi- 
dently received an ‘‘ honourable mention ” 
at some prehistoric local dog-show. His 
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She followed him round at all hours of 
the day and night with ardent affection, 
and declined to eat anything unless he 
shared the dainty with her. When Rivers- 
dale junior was hungry, his idea of 
Chesterfieldian politeness was to knock 
down Eweretta and steal her food. The 


Their hands met over the coffin. 


hands were beefily red; he was fat; and 
one tooth did its best to curl over his 
upper lip. The whole expression of his 
countenance was brutally low. When little 
Eweretta, a miracle of childish loveliness, 
approached him, he would 
order her to go away 

It was impossible to keep the children 
apart, for Eweretta found a fatal fascin- 
ation in Riversdale junior’s 


scowl and 


contempt. 


more he knocked Eweretta about the more 
she loved him, as if he had treated her 
with the same brutality in some pre- 
historic slum and the force of associa- 
tion still remained. He was her deity, 
when she thought no one was_look- 
ing, she sang “Rock of Ages” to 
him in a sweet little quavering voice 
(boggling over the words), which made 
Evelina sob and wish that Hesketh would 
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not manufacture for home 
consumption. 

One day, when the month was nearly 
up, Evelina came into the dining-room 
and found Riversdale junior importantly 
sitting on a cushion. Eweretta knelt 
before him with clasped hands, saying 
her prayers. 

“What are you making her do, 
wicked boy?” 
up her darling. 

“Do away,” said Riversdale junior 
importantly, ‘I’m Dod”, but he looked 
more like a devil. 

The two children kept Hesketh and 
Evelina so busy that they forgot to quarrel. 
Even Hesketh found himself furtively 
storing up hairbrushes in his coat-pocket 
in order to throw them at Riversdale 
junior when he ill-treated Eweretta more 
than usual. 

There was no doubt whatever that 
Eweretta bored Riversdale junior ex- 
tremely. She loved him with a consuming 
passion, smilingly accepting blows and 
stripes, provided they came from her 
beetle-browed persecutor. At last, even 
Evelina gave up trying to protect Eweretta 
from the consequences of her mad passion. 
She wanted the child all to herself, to 
dress in dainty costumes, to hug and kiss 
and make her forget the emptiness of her 
own starved mother-heart. But Eweretta 
gave Evelina perfunctory kisses, and then 
slipped off her lap to accompany Rivers- 
dale junior in his agricultural researches 
and vain quest of a rat which occupied a 
hole in the New River bank. 

* * * * * 

Hesketh testified at the coroner’s inquest 
his firm belief that Riversdale junior 
pushed Eweretta into the river to get rid 


epigrams 


you 
asked Evelina, snatching 
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of her importunities. ‘There was certainly 
an ugly mark on her sweet baby face 
when Jenkins (he had fallen asleep on 
the bank instead of looking after the 
children properly) fished her out of the 
water and carried the poor little dripping 
body to Evelina, leaving Riversdale junior 
stolidly hunting for the rat. 

Of course everyone — wise after the 
event—said it was just what might have 
been expected from so mad an experi- 
ment. Hesketh and Evelina, standing on 
each side of the little white coffin, felt that 
Eweretta would presently sit up and stretch 
out her waxen fingers towards Riversdale 
junior, who was playing outside on the 
landing. 

“I'll bring him in,” said Evelina, just 
before the coffin-lid was fastened down 
and the little flowerlike face for ever 
hidden from human view. ‘Surely he 
will be sorry now!” 

“Tf he isn’t, I'll kill him,” said Hesketh 
fiercely. ‘Shall I fetch the little brute 
for you?” 

He went outside and brought back 
Riversdale junior, who bit and kicked 
and scratched with all his might. 

Evelina took Riversdale junior in her 
arms, and held him over the little white 
coffin. “‘ Say you’re sorry. Kiss her good- 
bye,” she whispered, broken-heartedly. 

Riversdale junior yelled, and tried to 
strike the little dead face with the wooden 
block he held in his clenched fist. 
Hesketh flung him with a crash to the other 
end of the room, and rang the bell. 

“Take him away, Jenkins. Take him 
away, or I’’I] kill him!” 

Hesketh and Evelina pantingly looked 
at each other; their hands met over the 
coffin ; they knelt beside it 











THE PICTURE-BACKS OF OLD WATCHES. 


By GEORGE A. WADE. 





I‘ is somewhat strange that an age 

like our own, which has such a fancy 
for novelty and “ prettiness,” as apart from 
real solidity and usefulness, in our furni- 
ture and belongings generally, should not 
have brought into fashion again the 
practice so common in the early part of 
last century and the later portion of the 
previous one, of having the backs of our 
watches decorated 
with charmingly 
coloured enamel pic- 
tures. 

The relics to-day of 
this curious fashion of 
that period may be 
seen in many places, 
and there are yet in 
existence, in the hands 
of private owners of 
old country houses and 
baronial halls, many 
splendid specimens of 
what seems to-day to 
be almost a lost art as 
regards the outward 
ornamentation of watches. Whether this 
change, not for the better in many ways, 
has arisefi from the desire of the people 
during the reign of our present Sovereign 
to have their goods at as cheap a price 
as possible, and so to patronise inferior 
rather than very expensive work, or not, it 
is hardly the place here to inquire. But 
there can be no doubt that something of 
the kind must be the reason why the 
practice of enamelling the backs of watches 
with beautiful pictures of all kinds has 
fallen into absolute disuse. 

The art arose in France about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Jean 


KING GEORGE III. 


Toutin, of Chateau-Surr, was a famous 
goldsmith, well known throughout all his 
district for fine and original work. He it 
was who first conceived the idea of 
decorating the backs of the gold watches 
he made with such pictures. He was a 
beautiful painter of miniatures, as well as 
a goldsmith, and he thus was enabled to 
bring his ideas to a perfection that might 
have been lacking in 
the work of many 
another man who 
might have had a 
similar idea, but little 
facility or ability for 
carrying it out. 
Toutin’s process 
consisted in putting on 
the enamel, by apply- 
ing it to thin gold 
plates, in thick colours 
of different tints, such 
that they would melt 
with fire and yet retain 
their lustre. He 
himself, almost from 
the first, met with complete success in his 
operations, and his watches, thus adorned, 
became immensely popular. 

Of course the demand for them raised 
up new workers and originated a variety of 
work. A regular “ school” for this special 
business began to become famous at Blois, 
in France, and from this place came for 
many long years all .the most celebrated 
of the enamel-painters on the backs of 
watches. Of these the chief were Henri 
Toutin (brother of Jean), the famous Paul 
Viet, Morliére, and Chartiére. The last 
named gained a renown which has never 
been surpassed for his marvellous skill in 
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painting all kinds of flowers in this way, 
and some fine specimens of his clever work 
to-day testify to his skill. Dubie, of the 
Louvre, Vaugner, Camille André, and 
last, but not least, Huand le Puisné, were 
other great artists of the class of which 
we are speaking. 

Huand le Puisné’s great speciality was 
figure-painting, a department in which he 
has had no rival either before or since, as 


THE DUCHESS OF ANCASTER. 


regards work in enamel. Many of his 


examples are wonderfully well done, and 
the tints, as well as the drawings, are 
beyond what one could believe possible 


in such a small compass. The work was 
evidently, however, a labour of love to 
these skilful artists as mtch as a means of 
gaining a livelihood. With all our improve- 
ments to-day it is doubtful if we could 
equal their work, and we certainly could 
not surpass it. 

Those who wish to see for themselves 
several specimens of this beautiful miniature- 
painting in enamel on the backs of old 
watches in England should pay a visit to 
the _ British Museum, or to the South 
Kensington Museum, or to the Guildhall 
Museum, all, of course, in London. In 
each of these places there are examples, 
and several such, of most charming work 
by the watchmakers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and among mueh 
that is worthy of all praise for originality 
and design, there will be found none to 
excel these enamelled backs of watches. 

Only one English goldsmith seems to 
have ever gained much renown for his 
skill in this kind of work, and he was 
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D. Bouquett, whose shop was in the City, 
and who became a famous painter of 
flowers, after the style of Chartiére, upon 
the watches. But even his name suggests 
that he was either himself from France, or 
that his family had in the first instance 
come from there. The delicacy of touch, 
the especial artistic faculty needed for the 
work, seem not to have been a part of the 
English watchmaker’s natural outfit in life. 
The miniature and its development in 
most forms of artistic work have ever 
chiefly appealed to France and Frenchmen, 
just as it does to-day, when Paris is still 
the centre from which come most new 
designs and methods of carrying them out 
in the world of Art. 

It is difficult to pick out examples for 
description from the number of such 
watches whose backs are pictured with 
various beautiful scenes that we have 
now in this country. But some few, taken 
indiscriminately from various museums 
and collections, may not prove uninterest- 
ing. We cannot do better than commence 
with a royal one, since that is our national 
way to-day as much as ever, the land 
being nothing if not loyal to the reigning 
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family. There is a beautiful watch with a 
portrait of King George III. enamelled 
upon its back, and a pedigree of all his 
family round the portrait. Seeing how 
many sons and daughters this monarch 
had, one can readily allow that the painter 
of this miniature had no light task to get 
in all his information. But, as will be 
seen from the picture here given of this 
watch-back, the workman has done his 
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task extremely well, for all the pedigree is 
most legible. Of course this example, 
with which we first deal here, is a 
comparatively modern’ one, seeing that 


— of Wale, 
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it was done late in the reign of the King, 
whereas the decoration of the backs of 
watches in this form had much declined 
before the commencement of the present 
century. 

Now very different was it when the 
accompanying picture of the notable Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, was 
painted upon the back of the watch which 
her husband, as a token of love, no doubt— 
and perhaps as a propitiation after some 
“‘outbreak” of hers! — gave to that 
estimable lady. The fashion of having 
such watches was then at its very height. 
The eighteenth century had just begun, 
and the land was ringing with the victories 
at Blenheim, Malplaquet, and Ramillies. 
All noble ladies were having their minia- 
tures painted on the backs of gift-watches, 
and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, knew 
a good thing when she saw one, and was 
‘never happy till she got it.” Hence we 
can well imagine the esteem in which she 
would hold this watch. 

There is in the case of enamelled 
watches at the Guildhall a fine specimen 
of a watch that evidently belonged to the 
noted actor David Garrick, and has on its 
back a capital cameo bust of him, wig and 
all, just as we are familiar with in his portrait 
to-day. Though not done in the colours 
so vividly and beautifully shown on some 
other watches close by, this watch is one 
of the very finest examples of its class—the 
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white bust on a chocolate background— 
and is well worthy the visitor’s attention. 

Here also may be séen a watch by Betts, 
whose decorated baek, on the interior 
side, is painted with a lovely landscape, 
and its exterior back with flowers. Another, 
and perhaps almost the best of the Guild- 
hall specimens, is a portrait of the Duchess 
of Angouléme, the work of Lepine,* of 
Paris, who had acquired a great fame for 
his skill in the art during last century. 
This beautiful miniature, so perfect in its 
colouring, is surrounded by gold and 
emerald decoration, and must be exceed- 
ingly valuable. The same case contains 
a specimen of the unique work of 
Conyers Dunlop, who was fond of paint- 
ing scenes with a touch of war in 
them, and who carried out such designs 
most successfully. A youth is seen here 
going to or returning from battle, and 
though there are some four or five figures 
introduced into this very small picture, 
each is as carefully drawn and finished in 
colour and detail as though it alone were 
the chief figure. 

Among others of our own nobility who 
patronised the watchmakers of the City, 
and then had their portraits thus enamelled 
upon the backs of the gold watches they 
bought, were the Duchess of Ancaster, 
the Countess of Waldegrave, the Countess 
of Coventry, Lady Selina Hastings, and 


THE COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. 


others. Of these watches we give here 
many examples. We only regret that it 
is manifestly impossible to do them full 
justice in such a magazine as this, since 
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the greatest beauty and charm of the 
whole work lies in the exquisite colouring 
and drawing of the miniature, and the 
first of these it is not possible for us to 
repreduce for the reader. Just as their 
descendants to-day are painted by our 
great artists to adorn the walls of the 
Royal Academy each May, and various 
positions are chosen, according to the 
whim or fancy of the sitter or artist for 
showing off the charms of the lady to the 
greatest perfection, so these miniatures on 
the backs of old watches exhibit the ladies 
in several different positions. Full-length 
portraits are rather uncommon ; the head 
and bust are the rule. But while some 
prefer to sit with full face opposite to the 
artist, others think they look best from the 
side point of view. 

The watch-back showing Lady Selina 
Hastings has often been considered one 
of the best of those well known, though 
many people think that the miniatures of 
the Duchess of Marlborough and of the 
Duchess of Ancaster run it close. That 


of the Countess of Coventry has rather a 


“scraney”” appearance, as the Irishman 
would say, from there being too much of the 
neck and bust exposed, and consequently 
the head being thrown too high up on 
the miniature. Lady Charlotte Johnson’s 
picture shows better, though even of fuller 
length, simply because the proportions are 
better kept in the drawing. 

Sometimes we find these enamel 
portraits and pictures surrounded by other 
marvellously fine work. Wreaths of flowers, 
such as decorate the portraits here given 
of Lady Ancaster and Lady Charlotte 
Johnson, were not at all uncommon. Ivy, 
for ‘‘ Remembrance,” was much in vogue 
as a circlet of this sort, especially when 
the watch was a present to the lady from 
a husband or admirer. In many cases we 
find repoussé work of extreme delicacy 
and charming design covering the whole 
space not taken up by the enamel-work. 
Occasionally, but not often, the surround- 
ing surface of the watch-back is quite 
plain, as is the case with this one_of the 
Lady Selina Hastings. ; 

It is not to be supposed that the 
“beauties” of the time, as apart from the 
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aristocracy and nobility, were going to 
be left out in the cold when a fashion 
like this enamelling of watch-backs was 
in vogue. If there was anything belong- 
ing to the fashionable world that these 
ladies did not patronise, or their admirers 
for them, it would be interesting to know 
of it. Accordingly, the Miss Gunnings 
and Miss Nelly O’Brien, and others of 
that ilk, had their portraits done in this 
style, and they were vastly pleased with 
them, as we learn from their remarks in 
letters. We are fortunately enabled to 
give two reproductions of these with this 
article, both of which are excellent. Miss 
Gunning’s picture is certainly one of the 
best of her that we possess to-day, and 
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the circlet of hearts that surrounds it here 
is very suggestive of the manners and 
doings of the time when she was the 
reigning beauty and conquered all hearts. 
There is, too, just that suspicion of a smile 
upon the lovely face of Miss Nelly O’Brien 
which her admirers knew so well, and which 
gives her picture here an added value. The 
artist could not have caught the expression 
better if he had tried for a month. 

So far we have dealt chiefly with 
portraits in speaking of these enamelled 
pictures on the backs of old watches. 
This is because such are generally most 
interesting to those who have heard of, 
or read of, the persons portrayed. But 
quite a number of these watches had 
regular scenes of places and _ events 
painted upon their backs. A most lovely 
sylvan view adorns one of those in the 
Guildhall, and a similar view may be 
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seen on a watch at the British Museum. 
Another watch has the picture of a 
lady in classical garments, and looking 
across the blue sea at her feet. Probably 
this is intended to 
represent Britan- 
nia, at a period 
when the picture we 
are so familiar with 
to-day had not been 
conceived. A 
Turkish scene 
ornaments a watch 
at South Kensing- 
ton, and there is 
an.. Eastern scene 
on one at the 
Guildhall Museum. 
Altogether the 
variety is much 
greater than might 
be either supposed 
or expected, con- 
sidering the very limited space at the 
disposal of the artist and the exceedingly 
difficult nature of his work. If portraits 
are, perhaps, in the preponderance on such 
watches as we have described, it is doubt- 
less because the person who made anyone 
a present of such a watch considered a 
portrait of the owner the most desirable 
picture to be painted on it in an age when 
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photography was practically unknown, and 
drawing far from common. 

The delicate nature of these enamelled 
pictures suggested to the man who had 
painted them, and. 
to the lady or gen- 
tleman who owned 
the watch, some 
need of a protec- 
tion for them. 
Hence came into 
use the ‘ watch- 
case’ we know so 
well to-day. In 
the examples we 
have given the 
case was generally 
of gold, sometimes 
silver, and had 
much fine repoussé 
work upon it. 
But other materials 
for cases were 
not uncommon, since we find numerous 
instances where leather, tortoise-shell, 
and light thin stone have been brought 
into requisition. As early as 1687 these 
coverings for the watches had come 
into general use, for we are told that the 
daughter of James II. ‘had a notable one 
of fine carnelian stone, of which she was 
very proud. 
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I—THE ADVENTURE OF THE 


SPECIAL TRAIN. 


By EMERIC HULME-BEAMAN., 


Author of “ The Prince’s Diamond,” “ The Fatth that Kills,” etc., etc. 


NE evening early in July I 
encountered my old friend Archi- 

bald P. Batts unexpectedly in the recep- 
tion-room of Lady Meredyth’s West-End 
mansion. I had not seen him for several 
months, and did not, indeed, know that he 
was in London. But these intervals of 
absence were not uncommon in our inter- 
course ; and, as for Batts, he hardly 
seemed conscious of them—he would 
greet me always after them as though we 
had parted but yesterday. He was a man 
of a strangely self-contained disposition, 
and nobody, not even I (who was perhaps 
his most intimate acquaintance), had ever 
been able to discover the source from 
which he derived his great wealth. This 
hint of mystery added, it may be, to the 
interest with which he was regarded by 
society. He was a tall, slight man of some- 
thing over thirty and less than forty years 
of age. His face was dark and of an 
imperturbable calmness, and in repose 
there seemed to dwell upon it a perpetual 
shade of melancholy. The features were 
delicate yet firm—the nose straight, the 
mouth determined under the dark mous- 
tache, the chin displaying that upward 
juncture with the jawbone which is the true 
indication of an inflexible will, the eyes large 
and sleepy, but full of a latent fire. He 
spoke in a quiet, deliberate tone of 
voice—at times almost a drawl—yet with 
none of those inflections of intonation 


which we have come to regard as dis- 
tinctively American ; indeed, in spite of 
his name, I was never able to determine 


whether Batts was by birth an American 
or an Englishman. If his name sug- 
gested the former, his speech and manner 
disclaimed it. 4 never inquired, and he 
never told me. For some months, as I 
say, I had lost sight of him, and it was not 
till this particular evening of which I have 
spoken that I accidentally ran up against 
him again. It was the occasion of a large 
ball. In the crowd of guests I felt a quick 
touch on my arm, and, turning round, was 
confronted by Archibald P. Batts. 

“Do you see that man talking to Lady 
Meredyth over there?” he asked in a 
hurried undertone, and without any pre- 
liminary greeting. 

I glanced across to the end of the 
room indicated, and perceived a gentle- 
man in conversation with our hostess. 

“‘Observe him carefully,” proceeded 
Batts, “so that you may recognise him 
again. Then join me in the cloak-roé6m 
downstairs,” and without another word he 
twisted quickly on his heel and dis- 
appeared. 

I was familiar enough with Batts’s 
moods to be aware that he was a man 
who never acted without a definite pur- 
pose. I permitted myself, therefore, to 
betray no surprise at his abrupt address. 
On the contrary, I fixed my gaze upon the 
stranger whom he had commissioned me 
to scrutinise, and felt satisfied that his face 
was sufficiently impressed upon my memory, 
before turning also and making my way to 
the cloak-room. Here I found Archibald 
P. Batts alone. 
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“Well,” I said, 
gentleman again.” 

Batts faced me with a smile. His 
manner had regained more than its usual 
tranquillity. 

“‘] am a great believer in chance,” he 
observed calmly. ‘‘ Indeed, experience 
has taught me that it is more often to be 
relied upon than human effort.” 

‘So much for the preamble,” I re- 
marked. ‘‘ Now let’s get to the point.” 

“The point? The point, my dear 
Bertram, is that to-night chance again 
places me under an obligation. It has 
been my wish—almost my sole wish—for 
two years past to meet acertain man. I 
may say that I have searched continents 
for him in vain, and behold! this evening 
chance brings him to me Htre in a London 
ball-room !” 

‘It appears to me,” I retorted, ‘‘ that, 
so far from wishing to meet him, you 
desire rather to avoid him. I assume that 
you are referring to the gentleman whom 
you pointed out to me upstairs. Why did 


‘IT shall know the 


you dodge out of the room so quickly just 


” 


now ? 

He smiled again. 

“IT have said, my dear Bertram, that I 
wished to meet him—not that he wished 
to meet me. Observe the distinction, 
please! You will be able to single him 
out again from the crowd, you say ?” 

“Yes. His face is not an ordinary one.” 

“Nor is its owner. That man was once 
my friend.” 

* And now rr 

Batts shrugged his shoulders. 

“Friendship is hardly the term that I 
should select to describe the relations 
between us—now,” he remarked, with a 
queer look. Then he turned to me with a 
sudden change of manner. ‘‘I am going 
home,” he said; ‘do you know what for?” 

“I’ve no idea.” 

“To fetch a revolver.” 

““What—my dear man!—you surely 
don’t intend to shoot anybody in cold 
blood!” I cried. ‘“‘We are in London——” 

“Credit me with sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate that fact,” he answered 
quietly. ‘I don’t intend to commit 
murder, my good Bertram. But at the 
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same time I don’t intend that my—friend 
should escape me again. Hence my 
precautions. Now, are you with me in 
this adventure ?”’ he asked abruptly. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” said I, without a moment’s 
hesitation. ‘‘ Though, let me add that I 
am quite ignorant of the nature of it.” 

“‘T will enlighten you soon. Meantime, 
go back to the ball-room, and on some 
pretext or other make the acquaintance of 
the man I pointed out to you. Lady 
Meredyth will introduce you, if necessary. 


“Keep your-eyé on the fellow till I return. 


Don’t let him out of your sight—mind! 
At the same time don’t be obtrusively 
observant, or he may suspect. I shall be 
back in half an hour.” And before I could 
frame another question to guide my con- 
duct, Batts had disappeared from the room. 

Slowly I made my way upstairs. The 
ball-room was full of swaying, whirling 
couples; the waltz was at its height. 
Unnoticed, I took my stand by the door- 
way and watched the dancers. Presently 
there came swinging towards me a gentle- 
man and a lady, and as in the circuit of 
the dance the face of the former was 
turned to me, I immediately recognised 
our man. At the same moment Lady 
Meredyth came bustling up, full of the 
amiable officiousness of a conscientious 
hostess. 

“You are not dancing, Mr. Bertram. 
May I introduce you to—let me see ; yes, 
there’s Miss Chaldecott over there! She 
is really a charming girl, almost pretty, 
plenty to say for herself, and between 
ourselves, Mr. Bertram, she will come into 
her uncle’s property some day—old Mr. 
Blenkinsop, you know! Perhaps an 
introduction ” 

I interrupted her with a gesture of appeal. 

“But,” I observed, ‘‘I should be 
obliged if you would introduce me to 
somebody else.” And J nodded in the 
direction of the passing couple. 

‘“What ! the girl in mauve ?” inquired 
Lady Meredyth. 

“No, the man in black,” I replied. 

“‘ Her partner ?” 

“Precisely. His face interests me. You 
know it is my trade to study faces and 
character!” 
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Lady Meredyth smiled and touched the Never in my life have I seen so singular 
gentleman’s arm with her fan as he passed a change pass over a man’s features as 
again. that which transformed the face of Mr. 

“Mr. Eldridge,” said she. Fldridge at Lady Meredyth’s concluding 
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“ Do you see that man talking to Lady Meredyth over there?” 


% r 
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The stranger stopped and half turned. words. The conventional smile froze on 
“* | want to introduce you to this gentle- his lips; he turned suddenly white and 
man: I daresay you know him by name— his teeth snapped; the pupils of his eyes 
Mr. Bertram, a great friend of Mr. seemed tocontract, and his whole counten- 
Archibald Batts!” ance assumed the expression of a hunted 
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animal. But the transition was momentary. 
He bowed to conceal his discomfiture, and 
the next instant had regained his self- 
possession. In my heart I cursed the 
indiscretion of my hostess in having so 
completely betrayed¢me. Mr. Eldridge had 
undoubtedly penetrated my motive. He 
met my gaze with a cold though defiant 
smile. 

“The name of Mr. Bertram,” said he, 
“is of course familiar to all readers of 
light fiction.” There was an unmistakable 
sneer in the emphasis he placed upon the 
word “ light,” and in his glance there was 
also a certain challenge. 

‘You flatter me,” I said, disregarding 
both the sneer and the challenge. ‘ You 
bear a strange likeness, Mr. Eldridge, to a 
man I once knew. It is on this account 
that I begged for an introduction.” 

“My complimeat is more than re- 
turned,” said he. He bowed again and 


was about to withdraw with his partner, 
while Lady Meredyth turned to speak to 
another of her guests, but I detained him 


a moment to say— 

“Perhaps, when you are disengaged, 
we may continue our acquaintance, Mr. 
Eldridge ?” 

“‘ With all the pleasure in life,” he made 
reply, and casting a smile at me over his 
shoulder, he piloted his companion through 
the crowd and was speedily beyond speak- 
ing-range. It was not my plan, however, to 
let the gentleman escape me. I, too, made 
my way through the throng of dancers, and 
keeping my eye on Mr. Eldridge, followed 
him at a distance. I saw him disappear 
into the refreshment-room, and then, as 

_luck would have it, some garrulous old 
gentleman buttonholed me on the stair- 
case and engaged me in an interchange of 
inanities for quite five minutes before, in 
common politeness, Iscould rid myself of 
his company. I hurried as fast as I could 
to the refreshment-room, but the inter- 
vening space had become meanwhile so 
crowded as to render progress slow and 
difficult. When I at length reached the 
room and looked round the company 
assembled in it, Mr. Eldridge, to my 
chagrin, was not present. I hastened 
back to the ball-room. He was not there 
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either. While debating with myself what 
to do next, I ran up against Archibald P. 
Batts in the hall. He had that moment 
returned. 

“Well?” said he. ‘ You have not let 
the fellow out of your sight, Bertram ?” 

In a few words I explained. 

A hard look came into Batts’s face, but 
he did not by word or sign reproach me 
for my inefficiency. 

“We have no time to lose,” was all he 
said. ‘‘ Come with me to Lady Meredyth. 
What name do you say he was introduced 
to you by?” 

“‘ Eldridge.” 

** Eldridge—ah ! 
name; no matter.” 

I followed him to the side of our hostess. 

“Lady Meredyth,” began Batts without 
preliminary, ‘‘ there is a gentleman here in 
whom Mr. Bertram and I are both deeply 
interested. He is Mr. Eldridge. He has 
been taken suddenly unwell—he——” 

“What!” cried Lady Meredyth, ‘ you 
don’t mean that he has fainted, or had a 
fit, or——” 

“Nothing of the kind,” interrupted 
Batts, ‘“‘I assure you. But he has gone 
home. It is important that I should see 
him, as I have a message of consequence 
for him, and I may be obliged to leave 
town to-morrow. I learnt that he would 
be here to-night. Will you oblige me by 
giving me his address ?” 

‘“‘His address—dear me, Mr. Batts! 
you don’t imagine that I keep the addresses 
of all these people at my finger-tips!” 

Batts bowed and smiled. 

“If without violence to your memory 
you could recall Mr. Eldridge’s address, 
Lady Meredyth, you would be doing me 
an inestimable service !” he said suavely. 

“Why, really now—let me think!” 
replied Lady Meredyth, knitting her 
brows. ‘‘Mr. Eldridge—somewhere in 
Rothesay Gardens, Kensington, I believe, 
or is it a flat in the Edgware Road? It 
is so difficult to remember. Why, of course, 
Mr. Eldridge is the gentleman who lives 
in chambers in Oxford Street. I recollect 
now. Stich an odd sort of place to live in, 
isn’t it? Yes, Oxfcrd Street.” 

“The number ?” 


That’s not his real 
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“T don’t know, but it’s next to an 
A.B.C. shop. I remember his telling me 
that. Not far from Oxford Circus.” 

“Which side of the Circus ?” 

‘““The Hyde Park side, I believe.” 

“Thank you. You can’t recollect the 
number ?” 

“No. Two hundred and something ; 
but I don’t know what.” 

“‘T must contrive to find out. 
night, Lady Meredyth.” 

“You are going—already 

“It is imperative that I should deliver 
my message—to-night.” 

He bowed, but already our hostess was 
deep in conversation with someone else, 
and had forgotten our existence. 

“‘Come along,” said Batts to me, and, 
regardless of the protests of the crowd 
through which he elbowed his way, he 
descended the staircase hurriedly, and 
swiftly reached the front door. His 
brougham was outside. ‘Get your hat, 
quick,” he cried, ‘‘ and jump in.” 

When I took my place beside him he 
had already issued his directions to the 
driver, and we bowled along towards 
Oxford Street at a pace that would have 
threatened disaster to the traffic had the 
hour been earlier. 

“There is an A.B.C. shop on the left- 
hand side of Oxford Street,” said Batts to 
me, “not a couple of hundred yards from 
the Circus, and its number should be ‘ two 
hundred and something.’ We will try that 
first, Bertram.” 

In ten minutes we had reached this 
establishment. Batts jumped out, with 
myself at his heels. A rapid scrutiny 
apprised us that the number of the house 
was ‘‘ 262.” To the right of the shop was 
a private door, pregnant with the sug- 
gestion of apartments. Batts touched the 
electric bell, and the door was presently 
opened by a hall-porter. 

“Mr. Eldridge in?” 


Good- 


>” 


inquired Batts, 
drawing his bow at a venture. 


‘*No, Sir,” said the man. ‘“‘ Went out 
half an hour since.” 

Batts glanced at me, and in the gleam 
of the lamplight his eyes, I fancied, wore a 
triumphant expression. But the triumph 


was of short duration. 
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“When will he be back ?” asked he. 

**T’ll inquire, Sir.” 

The man disappeared, and two minutes 
later returned. 

“Mr. Eldridge has gone out of town, 
Sir,” he said. ‘Drove to St. Pancras 
Station. He left a note, Sir. Is your 
name Batts?” 

“Tt is,” said Batts, reaching out his 
hand. 

‘Then this note is for you, Sir.” 

Batts seized the envelope and tore it 
open. By the light of the lamp he’ 
was enabled to read its contents. When 
he had done so, he looked up sharply. 

“Did Mr. Eldridge take any luggage ?” 
he demanded. 

‘Only a handbag, I believe, Sir.” 

“And you are sure that he drove to 
St. Pancras ?” 

“‘ That was the direction he gave to the 
cabman.” 

“Thank you. Get in, Bertram.” 

“What next ?” I asked, as once again 
the brougham drove rapidly off. 

“Read this note,” said Batts, handing 
me the piece of paper and striking a wax 
match. 

I read as follows— 

DEAR BatTTs— 

So sorry to have missed you. In case you 
should chance to call, I leave this hurried scrap 
to inform you that by the time you peruse it 
I shall be at Liverpool en route for America— 
or possibly Australia. My kind regards to your 
friend, the eminent novelist, who was good enough 
to take so deep an interest in me at Lady 
Meredyth’s ball! And so, au revoir !—Yours, 

CHARLIE DAINBOROUGH. 

I returned the note to Batts. 

“Well,” I repeated, ‘“‘what do you 
propose to do now? The fellow has 
given you the slip!” 

“The Scotch mail starts at 11.30. It is 
now 11.20. We may reach St. Pancras in 
time to catch it.” 

“Do you think he will travel by that 
train?” 

“Probably, if he travels north. But he 
may not go to Liverpool at all. The pro- 
position is in all likelihood a blind. He 
may double on his tracks and return to 
town in the hopes of sending me off on a 
wild-goose chase. I don’t think he could 
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have caught any other train within the last 
half-hour, and in this case if he is at St. 
Pancras we shall find him on the platform. 
He miscalculated the rapidity of my 
pursuit!” concluded Batts grimly. 

At this juncture a block in the traffic at 
the northern end of Portland Road caused 
us several minutes’ delay, and when at 
length we dashed on to the platform at St. 
Pancras Station, it was only in time to see 
the tail of the Scotch express disappearing 
round the bend of the line. 

“The question is,” exclaimed Batts, 
looking after it, ‘‘is he in that train or 
not?” 

As he spoke he turned and made his way 
to the booking-office. 

“‘Oblige me,” said he to the clerk, “‘ by 
informing me if many passengers booked 
to-night by the 11.30 for Liverpool or 
Kettering.” 

** Kettering ? 
tone. 

‘“* Yes,” said Batts meaningly. ‘‘ Ketter- 
ing, my dear Bertram, is the first stoppage. 
Do you perceive ?” 

** You mean he might get out there ?” 

‘** Nothing more probable.” 

‘*Can’t remember, Sir, exactly,” 
answered the clerk. ‘‘ About half-a-dozen 
only to Kettering, I fancy. The usual 
number to Liverpool and the North.” 

““Do you happen to recollect noticing, 
among those who took tickets, a gentle- 
man of tall appearance, clean-shaved, with 
a scar on his right cheek ?” 

“T believe, now you mention it, I did 
notice a gentleman of that description— 
but I can’t be sure.” 

‘Did he book to Kettering ?” 

** Don’t remember.” 

“‘The information is rather vague !” 
said Batts, turning away ; ‘‘but I am going 
to assume that Dainborough 7s in the train. 
It is a chance, at ‘all events; and the 
slendergst chance is worth following up.” 

‘* But the train has gone.” 

“‘T shall follow it,” said Batts briefly. 

‘* Where are you going now ?” 

‘** To the station-master’s office.” 

I began to perceive. 

“Will he be there, do you think ?” I 
asked. 


, 


’ T exclaimed in an under- 
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**T hope so,” said Batts. “ In any case, 
he must be found. There is the telephone. 
I know one of the company’s directors 
well, and I shall communicate with him 
if necessary. Here we are.” 

The station-master had (fortunately for 
us) been detained late at his office that 
night, and we reached the door just as he 
was in the act of emerging from it. 

‘*Good-evening, Mr. James,” 
Batts. 

“*Good-evening. I haven’t the plea- 
sure ?” replied the station-master with an 
inflection of inquiry. 

‘**My name is Batts—Archibald’ Batts : 
and I must have a special train in ten 
minutes.” 

‘Impossible, Sir!” 

‘“*Nonsense!” said Batts. 

“A special train in ten minutes ! 
dear Sir!” 

“If we waste five minutes in talking 
about it, it may be difficult,” observed 
Batts placidly. ‘‘To be brief, I must 
catch up the Scotch express before it 
reaches Kettering. Name any price you 
like , but that special train has to be ready 
for me in ten minutes, even if I buy up 
the whole line!” ¥ 

The station-master stared at Batts for a 
moment in mute astonishment. 

‘* Are you acting for Government, Sir ?” 
he inquired. ‘‘ An escaped criminal e 

“No. A private matter. A whim, if 
you like. But that is beside the point; I 
can afford to pay for my whims. Pray do 
not delay.” 

““T can’t do it on my own responsi- 
bility.” 

Telephone to Mr. , one -of your 
directors. He is a friend of mine. You 
can connect with his house ?” 

“as 

** At once, please.” 

** At this hour, Sir ?” iy 

‘At any hour! We have wasted two- 
minutes already.” 

The station-master, with some reluct- 
ance, rang up the telephone and con- 
nected it with the house of the director 
named. 

The director was on the point of going: 
to bed. 


said 


My 









“Tell him I want to speak to him— 
Archibald P. Batts,” said Batts. 

Then he put his ear to the funnel. 

“Are you there, Batts?” came back a 
voice. 

“Yes. Authorise your station-master 
to put me on a special train instantly. 
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“Sir!” said the station-master, putting 
his ear to the tube. 

‘Carry out Mr. Batts’s instructions.” 

The station - master shrugged 
shoulders. 

“Excuse me; I must see the night 
traffic superintendent, gentlemen,” said he 
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I will pay the company any price it likes. 
I want to reach Kettering as soon as the 
mail that started five minutes ago. It’s 
a private matter of extreme urgency. 
You know I don’t act without a motive.” 
“Certainly,” replied the director, “ if 
the line’s clear and atrain can be put on.” 
“It’s got to be put on,” answered Batts. 
“Instruct the station-master, please.” 
‘‘ Mr. James!” came the director's voice. 
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The station-master stared at Batts for a moment in mute astonishment. 
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In three minutes-he rejoined us. 

“‘ The engine of the Manchester express 
has just been uncoupled,” he said. 
“Luckily for you, it has got steam up. 
It can start in five minutes—if you have 
no objection to travelling in the cab?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Tt will save time. . You must look out 
for the signals. I will wire all down the 
line to keep it clear for you—but a slow 
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passenger-train is between you and the 
Scotch express at present. It will have to 
shunt.” 

Another five minutes and a heavy engine 
steamed alongside the platform. 

‘‘ The price ?” 

‘‘A hundred pounds,” said the station- 
master. 

Batts took out his pocket-book. 

“No time to write a cheque,” he 
observed, and thrust ten notes into the 
station-master’s hand. I clambered on 
to the engine. Batts was beside me in 
an instant; another instant and the engine 
moved slowly out of the station. 

“You know what you’ve got to do?” 
said Batts to the driver. 

“‘Get up full steam, Sir, and go ahead. 
Those are my instructions.” 

““You’ve got to run a dead-heat with 
the Scotch express, my friend, and it has 
twenty minutes’ start,” replied Batts. 
“You’ve got to run us into Kettering 
Station with your buffers against the 
tail carriage of the express. Can you 
do it ?” 

“It will mean stiff going. 


Nearly a 
hundred miles an hour, Sir, at times! ” 
“Will the engine keep the rails ?” 


“It’s a heavy engine. 
the metals all right.” , 

“You shall have a hundred pounds 
each if you do it,” said Batts. 

The engine-driver’s stolid face betrayed 
neither surprise nor gratification, but his 
eyes gleamed slightly. 

“T’ll do it, Sir. But you gentlemen 
will have to hold on pretty tight. Stoke 
her well, Bill.” 

Batts lit a cigar. I leaned against the 
rail of the cab. The engine gathered 
speed. We passed through Kentish Town 
at a quite respectable rate, and whistled 
shrilly through Haverstock Hill tunnel ; 
but it was not till Elstree was passed that 
the chase began in earnest. So far, we 
had been travelling slowly; but now the 
engine leapt forward into the night, 
leaving behind it a lurid track of smoke 
like the tail of a meteor. The glare and 
roar of the furnace struck hot upon eye 
and ear. The stoker, bending down to his 
work, looked like some grim denizen of 


Yes, itll keep 
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the lower world. With his hand on the 
steam-valve and his eye on the distant 
signals, the driver stood motionless, 
impassive. I clutched the handrail; Batts 
did the same. We flashed through a 
station and plunged headlong into the 
black mouth of a tunnel: it seemed to 
me that we were tumbling over endless 
precipices, with the din of a thousand 
shrieking demons round us. Once again 
we dashed into the open air and breathed. 
The engine rocked with its increasing 
speed, but I was beginning to get accus- 
tomed to the motion and to find my feet. 
Batts leaned towards me. 

“Ever been on an engine before ?” 
he asked. 

‘“* No.” 

“A curious sensation, isn’t it? Pre- 
sently, when we begin to move, you will 
have to hang on.” 

When we begin to move! 

‘“Why, what are we doing now?” I 
said. 

‘“‘ Fifty miles an how about,” he replied 
calmly. 

As he spoke the whistle of the engine 
shrieked, and the driver’s hand was on the 
brake. I looked at Batts. He shrugged 
his shoulders and pointed forwards. Out 
of the darkness I saw, a mile in front of us, 
the tail-lights of a train. 

“‘What! the express ?” I exclaimed. 

The driver shook his head, with a smile. 

“The slow down, Sir!” he replied. “ It 
hasn’t shunted out of our way yet.” 

““Where can you pass it?” inquired 
Batts. 

“* Not before St. Albans.” 

Gradually the pace of the engine 
diminished, but the lights grew nearer. 
In five minutes we were within a hundred 
yards of the passenger-train. 

“This will delay us!” observed Batts, 
biting his moustache. The driver said 
nothing, but turned to the indicator. A 
few minutes more and we were running 
close behind the train, with slackened 
speed. The driver pointed to some distant 
lights. ‘St. Albans,” he said laconically, 
and almost the next moment the train 
curved into the station, with our engine 
touching the rear van. Hardly had we 














ranged along the platform when 
station-master came up to us. 

‘*You’re the special ?” he said. 

“Yes, Sir. We want to shunt past. 
the line clear to Luton ?” 

‘““We have wired down. 

boxes are expecting you. 
clear, I think. 
in front?” 

“Yes, Sir. I ran past the last signals, 
and slowed down.” 

‘“‘ Shunt away ! ” said the station-master. 

Five minutes later found us once 
more steaming out of the station. 
Batts and I leaned back side by side 
against the tender-board. Presently 
Batts took his cigar from his lips. 

“You are naturally anxious to learn 
more about this business,” he began. ‘I 
owe it to you to satisfy your curiosity. 
We have a little time now to talk, and 
a few words will suffice to put you in 
possession of the facts.” 

He paused, and | nodded. 

“Go on,” said I; “ I am listening.” 

“Well,” proceeded Batts, “this man 
Dainborough forged my name for some- 
thing over £10,000.” 

“Phew!” I whistled. “‘That’s why you 
want him ?” ] 

“By no means. He was once my 
friend. The money is nothing to me. I 
held my hand, though I had the proofs 
and could have sent him to penal servitude. 
Indeed, I could do so now, if I wished— 
hence his desire to avoid me. He has a 
guilty conscience ; but it does not arise 
from a sense of his financial delinquencies. 
In the States there lives an old gentle- 
man—lI will specify neither name nor 
place. He was a dear friend of mine; as a 
boy he had befriended me—indeed, he 
was almost more than a friend, nearly a 
father, to me. He had an only daughter. 
I knew her when she was a child. She 
grew into a beautiful girl, and I—I loved 
her. I hoped one day to make her my 
wife. Last year I returned to the home of 
my old friend—and then I learnt the news 
which has shattered his life and happi- 
ness—and, I may add, to an extent has 
embittered my own. This scoundrel Dain- 
borough (a mutual acquaintance of ours) 


the 


Is 


The signal- 
Everything 
You knew this train was 
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had induced the poor child to elope with 
him. One evening without warning they 
both disappeared, and from that moment 
to this (in spite of advertisements, and 
every effort and exertion that money and 
affection could devise) no trace of the 
girl has been discovered—nor any trace 
of her villainous abductor. Dainborough 
knows where she is, and by God!” con- 
cluded Batts, ‘‘ Dainborough will tell me 
within the next twenty-four hours, if I 
find him, or else spend the rest of his life 
in a felon’s prison!” 

Batts’s teeth closed on his cigar. Fora 
moment I was silent. In these few brief 
words of his I read the tragedy of a heart, 
and I found excuse now for the pistol. The 
engine rocked on the metals. I put out my 
hand to steady myself—it touched Batts’s. 
Instinctively I grasped it; our eyes met. 

‘**] understand,” said I ; then a question 
forced itself to my lips. ‘‘ Would you 
still marry her?” I asked, and the next 


moment cursed my want of tact. He 
turned sharply away. 

““No,” he answered slowly. “No. I 
would not marry her—now.” 

*“Look out, gentlemen!” cried the 


engine-driver. 

I started back. With a sudden whirl- 
wind of flashes and din a passenger-train 
rushed past us, taking my breath away. 
Again I steadied myself with difficulty. 
Our pace seemed to increase with every 
yard. A terrific roar, a quick kaleidoscope 
of lights, and a shriek from the whistle 
marked our passage through a station. 
The driver pointed to a wooden stool let 
into a niche of the cab. 

**You’d best sit down, Sir,” he said. 
“‘We’re getting up speed.” 

I did so, planting my feet firmly on the 
platform, and felt more secure. Then 
followed such a twenty minutes as I never 
remember to have gone through before. 
We had indeed “ begun to move”: my 
brain seemed to reel with a very delirium 
of motion ; the air swept in a fierce tornado 
past us; the roar of the locomotive, as in 
great bounds it leapt over the metals like 
a live thing, stunned my senses. Batts 


with both hands was clinging to the rail, 
his head bent to the rushing wind. 


‘The 
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driver, with eye pressed to the look-out 
glass, swayed from side to side of the 
platform—his feet planted wide apart, one 
hand clutching the rail, the other still on 
the steam-valve. The stoker crouched 
under the lee of the tender, watching the 
furnace. A loud shriek from the whistle, 
and the engine hurled itself into a tunnel. 
For ten seconds nothing but the lurid 
glare of the furnace and a dense, close, 
rushing blackness, filled with a thousand 
horrible noises ; then the fresh air smote 
again upon our faces, and we became 
sensible of objects flying past us dimly. 
From Luton the gradient falls, with a 
gradual incline, to Bedford. We had 
now reached the steepest portion of the 
gradient, and the sensation of speed was 
almost paralysing. 

*“* We shall be off the line!” I shouted 
to Batts. ‘‘ Hadn’t we better slacken 7” 

Batts shook his head and looked at the 
driver. ‘‘ How fast ?” he asked. 

“* Near ninety-five miles an hour, Sir,” 
called back the engine - driver, without 
moving his head. 

“Will the engine keep the metals ?” 

“Lor bless you, Sir, yes! But I’ll 
shut off steam a bit.” 

My heart beat fast, a hideous sense of 
impotence assailed me—any moment we 
might be hurled into eternity; at least 
it seemed so to me, for I did not share 
the driver's confidence. Now, however, 
there came a gradual diminution of speed. 
We roared over an iron bridge spanning a 
river, blundered into a maze of signal- 
lights, and a second later were hurtling 
past Bedford Station. 

“We ought to be near the express,” 
cried Batts a little anxiously. ‘“ How 
many more miles to Kettering ?” 

‘** Eighteen, Sir.” 

*“* Bertram,” said Batts. 

“Well?” 

“* Directly we touch the platform jump 
out and stand by the ticket-collector. 
There ’s only one exit—through the book- 
ing office. Ill sift the passengers. If no 
one alights and I’ve not time to examine 
all the carriages, we follow on to the next 
stoppage. See?” 

“Right,” I called back. 
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On we tore! Dark outlines of indis- 
tinguishable objects swept past us in an 
endless panorama of spectral effects ; 
beyond us nothing but darkness, with 
now and again the far-off light of a 
signal glimmering faintly like a_ star. 
Suddenly we swung round a sharp curve 
of the line, and then—it seemed not a 
quarter of a mile away—there glowed out 
of the blackness two red eyes. The engine- 
driver uttered an exclamation, and down 
went the hand-brake, while the steam 
shrieked, hissing from the escape-valve, 
and the wheels of the engine whirred. 
Then there was a violent oscillation, and 
a shiver seemed to pass through the loco- 
motive. Batts was thrown forward with 
the shock, and I caught him by the arm 
as he stumbled back to the upright. 

* All right, Sir,” cried the dr‘-er, and 
while he spoke the engine, as it were 
with a shake, steadied down again, and 
leapt onwards. 

“The express!” cried Batts. 

“Yes, Sir—that’s she,” replied the 
driver. ‘‘ We’re on her track now!” 

And indeed we were. Three minutes 
more, and the red lights were close in 
front, and we could hear the roar of the 
train as it thundered on at sixty miles an 
hour. Closer still, and the whirl of 
the express seemed to draw us into the 
vortex of its mighty suction. Gradually 
the engine slowed down till we were 
travelling at exactly the same speed as 
the express. Thus pursuer and pursued 
dashed madly through Wellingborough 
Station, and the air was full of dust and 
sparks. 

“* How much nearer ?” shouted Batts. 

‘“*No nearer, Sir. There’s a hundred 
yards between us; and Kettering is eight 
miles off.” 

“No risk of running into her if she 
slackens suddenly ?” 

‘“* | knowher speed to a yard! ” cried back 
the driver, his eye fixed on the tail-lights. 
“« 7’ve driven that express myself, Sir! Ill 
tell you the exact spot where she will shut 
off steam, if you like. There’s no ‘ slacking 


_suddenly’ with the Scotch express, Sir!” 


Five minutes more of breathless excite- 
ment; then the driver cried— 












“‘ Now she’s slowing, Sir!” 
It was so gradual that I did not notice it 
for at least another minute; then there 
was an appreciable diminution of our speed. 
Slowly we crept nearer and nearer to the 
lights of the express—half a minute more— 
nearer still—and then, with scarcely a 
bump, the buffers of the engine closed on 
the buffers of the rear van of the train, 
and train and engine swept to- 
gether into Kettering Station. 

“You’ve earned your hundred 
pounds, my man!” exclaimed 
Batts, wiping the dust from his 
face with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. 

“And eight miles to spare, 
Sir!” answered the engine- 
driver grimly. 

“To-morrow you shall both 
be paid,” added Batts; and be- 
fore the engine stopped, his 
foot was already on the step. 

“* Make straight for the exit,” 
he said to me, “‘ and keep your 
eyes open, Bertram!” Then 
he jumped on to the platform 
and disappeared. I sprang from 
the engine, too, and ran across 
to the spot where the ticket- 
collector was standing. From 
this point I was able once more 
to descry the figure of Batts 
walking rapidly down the train. 
The platform was _ almost 
deserted, only three or four 
passengers appeared to have 
alighted. Suddenly I perceived Batts 
stop and take a quick pace back. The 
door of a first-class compartment opened, 
and a man steppec leisurely out, yawning. 
It needed not a second glance, even at 
that distance, for me to recognise him. It 
was Dainborough, alias Eldridge. Batts 
had seen him first, and before he had time 
to take two strides Batts’s hand was on his 
shoulder. I rushed towards them. Dain- 
borough turned with a start, and the next 
instant he struck out with his closed fist. 
Batts dodged the blow, and I caught 
Dainborough by the wrist. 

“Ha,” he cried fiercely, “ the eminent 


aovelist too!” 
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Batts dodged the blow, 
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“‘] have a loaded pistol in my pocket,” 
said Batts quietly, “‘and I shan’t hesitate 
to use it if you try to escape. A sign of 
resistance, Dainborough, and I give you 
in charge!” 
““Going on, 
guard. 
““No,” said Batts. 


There was a whistle, and the express 


gentlemen ?” cried the 


, iv 





and I caught Dainborough by the wrist. 


moved swiftly out of the station, leaving 
the three of us behind on the platform. 

Dainborough shrugged his shoulders. 

** All right,” he remarked. ‘‘ You have 
won the odd trick this time, Batts. I’ll 
not resist. What are you going to do ?” 

His voice was steady, but I could see 
that his face was as white as a sheet and 
his lips quivered. He was as near fear as 
any man has a right to be. 

“* We will walk over to the hotel,” replied 
Batts, “and I’ll tell you. Mind, if you 
try to run I'll send a bullet through your 
leg. You know me. I’m a dead shot.” 

“I won't run, d n it!” muttered 
Dainborough sulkily. 
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In silence we pushed our way across the 
dark street—Batts on one side of Dain- 
borough, I on the other. We found a 
hotel, and, ringing up the night porter, 
were shown into a room. 

“ There is a train back to town at 3.10,” 
said Batts to him. ‘‘We are going to 
catch it. Meanwhile we will remain in 
this room.” 

The lights 
retired. 

“ How the deuce did you know I should 
get out at Kettering?” asked Dain- 
borough, with an assumption of non- 
chalance. 

“1 didn’t,” answered Batts. ‘‘ 1 thought 
it very possible you might get out at the 
first stopping-place and double back to 
London, leaving me to imagine that you 
had gone on to Liverpool. You guessed 
(and rightly) that I should inquire if any 
man of your description had taken a ticket 
to Liverpool, and learning that such a man 
had done so, would follow you there. It 
was a pretty little coup, but you see, my 


were lit, and the porter 


dear Dainborough, you were not playing 
against a beginner.” 

** Well,” said Dainborough, “‘ you divined 
my purpose with an accuracy that does 


you credit. That was exactly the plan 
that I had proposed to adopt.” 

“London is, after all, the safest hiding- 
place for criminals!” said Batts mean- 
ingly. 

Dainborough gave a slight shudder. 

** For God’s sake ” he began. 

“Stop!” exclaimed Batts. ‘‘We are 
not going to waste words. I don’t care 
twopence about the forgery, as you know. 
There is another crime for which you 
have to reckon with me. Where is the 
girl ?” 

“The girl!” repeated Dainborough. 

“Yes,” said Batts; ‘‘the girl you have 
ruined, whose father you have nearly 
killed, whose lover you have defied! 
Where is Ethel ?” 

***Pon my soul, I don’t know,” answered 
Dainborough sullenly. 

Batts got up and leaned against the 
mantelpiece. 

“You are a liar, Dainborough!” he 
said. 
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Dainborough started from his chair, 
then fell back into it with a gesture of 
contempt. 

“T don’t 
exclaimed. 

“No, but you mind your freedom!” 
replied Batts. ‘‘ Either you will take me 
to—to her at once, or to-morrow yeu will 
spend the night in a prison cell. Make 
your choice.” 

“What!” cried Dainborough, “that 
old matter of the cheque; you surely 
won't bring up that again, you rg 

“You scoundrel!” interrupted Batts. 
“You dare to appeal to my forbearance— 
you! Well, spare your breath. One 
thing only can save you now from the 
consequences of your crime. I will even 
stoop to make terms with you, you see ! 
Conduct me to Ethel, and you shall once 
more go free. Otherwise, penal servitude. 
There is no middle course. I speak quite 
plainly.” 

Dainborough fidgeted uneasily. 

“Do I understand,” said he, “ that you 
give me your word of honour to abstain 
from prosecution on the sole condition 
that I restore Ethel to you?” 

‘It is more than you deserve ; but, for 
her sake, I give you my word.” 

Dainborough glanced at me. 

*©Oh, Mr. Bertram knows all about it,” 
said Batts. ‘* He will be my witness.” 

“Very well,” replied Dainborough. “I 
accept the terms.” 

“And now, where is she?” demanded 
Batts. 

“‘She—she is 
Dainborough. 

Batts uttered a stifled exclamation. 

“The address ?” he asked hastily. 

Dainborough named it. 

“She dared not go back home,” he 
explained, ‘‘ though I begged her to.” 

“You will accompany me to this 
house at once,” said Batts in a _ hard 
voice. 

““Can’t you go without me ?” he whined. 

“No; you don’t leave my sight, Dain- 
borough, till you bring me face to face 
with Ethel!” 

The next two hours passed slowly; 
hardly a word was exchanged between the 


mind your insults!” he 


in town,” stammered 
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Batts took a quick step forward, and held out both hands. 


three of us. At length Batts looked at 
his watch. 

“Come,” he said, ‘it’s time to be 
getting across to the station.” 

Still in silence, we left the hotel. The 
dawn had broken; the town lay before us 


deserted and asleep, as we made our way 
back to the railway-station and entered 
the booking-office. Dainborough accom- 
panied us listlessly. He made no further 
effort to elude us, but acquiesced sullenly 
in the situation. The up-train steamed 
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in to the platform punctually to its time, 
and we took our places in an empty com- 
partment. Dainborough flung himself 
back into a corner and closed his eyes. 
I folded my arms and looked out of the 
window. Batts sat bolt upright and lit a 
cigar. Thus once again we travelled back 
to St. Pancras—but with what different 
sensations from those we had experienced 
in our journey down but three hours 
since! Only he who has travelled on 
an engine can fully realise the peace 
and luxury of a cushioned first - class 
carriage. The motion of the train and the 
lateness of the hour combined to produce 
upon me a drowsy effect, and suddenly I 
fell asleep. A touch on my arm awoke 
me. The early sunlight streamed into the 
carriage. Batts was standing up, the 
eternal cigar still between his lips and his 
expression as calm and placid as though 
he had just returned from a quiet game of 
cards at his club. Dainborough was 
stretching himself at the other end of the 
compartment. 

‘‘ Here we are,” said Batts. 
Bertram.” 

I rubbed my eyes. 

““What—St. Pancras!” I exclaimed. 

‘Even so.” 

To my surprise I found awaiting us out- 
side the platform Batts’s own brougham. 

“I wired,” he observed explanatorily. 
Then he motioned to Dainborough to get 
in and myself to follow him. 

“‘It is too early to call at the massage 
establishment yet,” said he. ‘We 
will drive to my house and breakfast 
first.” 

It was nine o’clock when once more we 
found ourselves seated in the brougham. 
Dainborough looked ill at ease ; whatever 
excitement Batts himself may have been 
feeling he contrived successfully to con- 
ceal; for my part, as a disinterested 
spectator, I preserved a degree of com- 
posure fitted to the occasion. 

“Under what name is she known here?” 
inquired Batts, as the brougham drew up 
at a somewhat pretentious-looking house 
in a side street. 

“‘ Miss Bancroft,” replied Dainborough 


“Wake up, 
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Batts. got out, Dainborough followed, 
and I came at his heels. Batts sprang 
up the steps and rang the bell. It was 
answered by a maidservant neatly attired. 

“IT wish to see Miss Bancroft at once,” 
said Batts. ‘* Has she breakfasted ?” 

“Yes, Sir. Come in, Sir!” 

‘‘What name, Sir, please ?” 

Batts pressed a gold piece into the girl’s 
hand. 

“You need not mention my name,” he 
said. ‘‘Iam an old friend. Say merely 
that a ‘ friend’ desires to see her. Donot 
add that there are three of us,” he con- 
cluded. 

“I understand, Sir,” said the girl with 
a very meaning smile. ‘‘ But Madam, the 
proprietress : 

‘‘ This card for Madam,” said Batts, and 
he scribbled something on his card and 
handed it to the servant. ‘* Tell Madam I 
will see her presently. But Miss Bancroft 
first, understand—and alone! ” 

The girl vanished with a curtsey. Five 
minutes later and the door again opened, 
and a young lady paused on the threshold, 
irresolute, as her glance encountered the 
forms of three gentlemen confronting her. 

Batts took a quick step forward, and held 
out both hands. 

“Ethel!” he exclaimed. 

With a strange cry the girl started, 
stretched out her hand to steady herself, 
swayed, and the next moment would have 
fallen had not Batts caught her swiftly in 
his arms and borne her to the sofa. 

Then he turned to Dainborough, who 
stood biting his lip in the background. 

“You can go,” he said. 

“And Ethel ?” he inquired. 

“Her safety shall be my care. I shall 
send her back to her father. But as for 
you, Dainborough, never cross my path 
again, lest I should repent cf my for- 
bearance !” 

Without a word Dainborough turned on 
his heel and slunk from the room. I cast 
a glance at Batts. It seemed to me that 
this was no place for a stranger. I too 
left the room. When, ten minutes later, 
Batts joined me there was a smile on his 
face and in his eyes a happy light. 





SPORT IN 


MOROCCO. 


By F. G. AFLALO. 





AISSER FAIRE is the ruling prin- 
ciple of sport in the Moorish 
Empire under the present régime, and a 
very admirable principle, so far as the 
visitor is concerned, it certainly is. Harold 
Frederic’s old Duke might have sat for the 
patron saint of the Europeans—the sport- 
ing kaids have abundance of patron 
saint. of their own blood—who hunt the 
boar or shoot the quail or partridge, for 
their practice is to kick the tenant-farmer 
in the stomach first, and argue the extent 
of damage and terms of compensation 
afterwards. Talking of compensation to 


Moorish farmers, I recollect an anecdote 
related to me by a Spanish: nobleman, 
sometime Master of the now extinct 
Tangier F.H., which may interest hunt- 
ing-men. Considerable damage had to 
all appearance been done to a field of 
peas, and after much parley, the Master 
agreed, should the crop prove to have been 
ruined, as alleged, to indemnify the owner 
to the extent of twenty dollars. Months 
passed without a claim being put in; at 
last, to the credit of that particular Mus- 
sulman be it recorded, the agriculturist 


waited on my informant, not, indeed, to 








SEA-FISHING AT TANGIER. 
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claim the dollars, but to bring a peace- 
offering of an enormous bag of peas from 
the very field in question, which had given 
better results than for years .past. 

There is, then, no restriction on sport 
in Morocco, the only protection vouch- 
safed to the game lying in the indifferent 
weapons and marksmanship of most of the 
natives, and the difficulties put in the way 
of visitors who seek to introduce arms 
-and ammunition. Such obstacles, it will 
readily be understood, do not tend to dis- 
appear after the periodic attempts to land 
rifles and ball cartridges on the open 
coast. The native view of game laws 1s 
identical with the native view of any 
other measure calculated to protect 
posterity against the results of present 
waste. The true believer has the strongest 
contempt for anyone so foolish as to 
plant a tree that will not give shade 
until he is snug in Paradise. Forethought 


is as strange to him as patriotism, a 
sentiment for which, though I may scarcely 
be believed, the language has no word. 
I recollect arguing this question of game 


laws with a mighty hunter of the Mediuna 
province, one Bel Haj Kassem, beside 
whose ruined citadel we camped one 
evening as the sun was dipping in the 
Atlantic near by It was when I had 
politely declined his pressing invitation to 
stay a week within his gates and shoot 
red-legged partridges with him (in May !), 
on the plea that the birds were breeding 
and should be spared a while, if only out 
of regard for the sport of future generations, 
that the mighty one spat covertly in his 
beard and thus delivered himself: ‘‘ Allah 
will take care of the future generations for 
which you have such an affection. As for 
the birds of our land, there are so many 
that may Allah never gather them up!” 
With this sweeping assertion, so far, at 
any rate, as I am able to follow its mean- 
ing, I am not inclined to agree, for while 
riding over many hundreds of miles of 
Central and Southern Morocco, I do not 
suppose my horse put up in all a couple 
of hundred of these wretched Barbary 
partridges, and even if we allow for twice 
the number running into cover, no very 
great head of game is reached. My three 
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months in the country afforded no sport, 
for all the small game had to be left 
severely alone, conscience taking the 
place of a sporting legislature, and for 
the “famous aoudad, sometimes called 
moufflon, of the Atlas I was unable 
to wait, my sole moufflon trophy 
having been given to me by the Khalifa of 
Gundafi. I managed, however, the off- 
season notwithstanding, to see a little pig- 
sticking, quail-shooting, and angling in 
both fresh and salt; and on some phases 
of Moorish sport I owe some notes to a 
couple of well-known sporting residents on 
the coast. 

The pig-sticking camp at Howara is 
in its way unique, if only for the adven- 
titious interest attaching to the trans- 
planting of an Indian sport to the threshold 
of Europe, apiece of acclimatising dueto the 
late Sir John Drummond Hay, than whom 
keener sportsman never rode to pig. The 
redoubtable Haj Abdalla, once Sir John’s 
right-hand man in all field - sports, still 
directs the motley crowd of beaters, drawn 
for the most part from his own village : a 
great crowd of brigands 1n all the glory of 
shouting, swearing, discharging firearms 
that are safer undischarged, and generally 
making day hideous in the usually peaceful 
swamps and corkwoods that fringe the 
marsh of Charf-el-Akab. All this exertion 
is cheerfully undertaken in order that the 
accursed Wsrani, who pays good Christian 
money for the privilege, may spear the yet 
more accursed pig, a sport enjoyed under 
the auspices of the diplomatic body which, 
taking the name of the Tent Club, strictly 
preserves the pig, that he may die only by 
the spear on the broad lands granted for 
the purpose by his Shereefian Majesty the 
Sultan. This, about the only instance of 
preservation in Morocco (though I believe 
the partridges are likewise preserved 
in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Tangier), has, up to the present, worked 
remarkably well. Elsewhere in the 
empire, however, where riding is, as 
a matter of fact, far easier than around 
Howara, boar are shot. On the very last 
morning I rode in the country we put up 
a fine boar and his wife and family not 
thirty miles out of Mogador, but the rifles 





had been packed and 
the pig went free. All 
along the route, in- 
deed, from Amsmiz, 
the town of almonds, 
even unto Msudi, 
where you set your 
back finally to the 
Atlas, we saw at every 
hundred yards or so 
unmistakable evi- 
dence of descents 
from the hills the 
night before, the red 
earth being turned up 
in spadefuls. It was 
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only because I started 
out on my last ride 
considerably before 
the moon had gone 
down, indeed, before 
four in the morning, 
that I was in time to 
intercept that one be- 
lated family. Unless 
you shoot these boar 
on the flat by moon- 
light, as practised by 
Mr.Ratto, of Mogador, 
and Captain Taylor, 
of the Orofava, among 
others, it would be 
necessary to seek them 
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RIDING TO PIG. 


by day in the 
thickly 
wooded 
hillsides, an 
arduous 
method with 
very uncer- 
tain results,as 
these beasts 
wander an 
incredible 
distance in 
the course of 
a single 
night, and 
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evidence of their presence in a particular 
spot at daybreak is no guarantee that they 
will be found within ten miles by midday. 

The other big game of Morocco is 
less in evidence, but there are certainly 
leopards in the interior, even in the 
latitude of Casablanca, and lions are 
said, though on apparently slender 
evidence, to roam the Moroccan Atlas. 
Then there is, of course, the afore- 
mentioned aoudad, or moufflon, of the 
mountains, which I might possibly have 
shot in the Gundafi country, if I could 
have spared 
two weeks there 
instead of only 
a few days 
There are 
gazelles, too, if 
such graceful 
and inoffensive 
creatures may 
rightly be 
styled “big 
game”; jackals, 
which make 
sweet music of 
a night in a 
village named 
in their honour 
close to 
Mogador, and 
which show 
some sport with 
greyhounds; 
foxes, whichare 
either hunted or 
shot; wild cats, and ichneumons. I brought 
a large and handsome ichneumon from 
Mogador and fed him on board ship on two 
daily meals of egg (which he sucked from 
the shell in a very ingenious manner) and 
steak, both raw, intending to present him 
to the Zoological Gardens. I wish, 
indeed, that he had been kept. on one 
meal per diem; for so well did the brute 
thrive that he ate his way to liberty through 
a very strong, albeit hastily constructed, 
cage, after which exploit, and watching 
his chance, he bolted round the saloon at 
the pace of a motor-car going downhill, 
flew down the companion, took breath in 
the ladies’ bath-room, and finally, so. at 
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least it is suppcsed, leapt out of an open 
port and into the ocean. No one actually 
witnessed that last plunge, and there was 
in consequence some trepidation among 
sundry nervous passengers, who contem- 
plated the disagreeable possibility of his 
turning up at dead of night in their cabin. 
The ichneumon is about the nearest 
Moorish equivalent of our badger, and is 
an equally silent beast. Its bite would, in 
fact, be a good deal worse than its bark. 

Hares are fairly abundant, and coursing 
is widely practised by both natives and 
Europeans with 
the native grey- 
hounds, or 
Sluggit. Mr. 
George Fernau, 
of Casablanca, 
himself an 
enthusiastic 
follower of the 
sport, told me 
that rabbits, 
plentiful in 
other parts of 
the empire, 
never did well 
in the neigh- 
bourhood of 
that port, all 
that were put 
down having 
disappeared. 
Hares, on the 
other hand, 
which breed at 
all seasons, contrive, in spite of unchecked 
persecution by the natives, to maintain their 
numbers. I remember encountering, on 
the festive occasion of a great powder-play 
in Morocco City, a couple of youths who 
had long and vainly coursed a hare early 
that morning—it was not yet seven o’clock 
when I came upon them—and finally lost 
it in dense cover, which made them hot 
and angry and given to cursing both the 
hare and the hare’s father. Coursing is a 
very popular sport indeed with the Arabs, 
and is apparently—judging, at any rate, 
oy the permission accorded in the Koran 
respecting the eating of animals killed by 
trained dogs—of some antiquity. 
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Of sporting birds the chief are the 
greater and lesser bustard, fairly plentiful, 
I understand, in the plains of the interior, 
though I kept 
a pretty careful 
look-out on all 
sides, but with- 
out 
Then there is 
the Barbary 
red-legged 
partridge (not 
identical, by the 
way, with the 
red-leg of 
northern 
countries) and 
the quail. Duck 
and- snipe may also be found in the 
marshes of Laraiche and near Rabat, as 
well as near Tetuan. The partridge pack 
in Northern Morocco towards the end of 
January, and pair in February. Sand- 
grouse fre also regarded as plentiful in 
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the interior, though I saw them only here 
and there, and never within range. I had 
neither dog nor beaters, but was always 
at such times 
on the march 
with a limited 
caravan. The 
quail, which, as 
usual, vary 
greatly in differ- 
ent seasons, are 
all the 
country in 
February and 
March and still 
in the northern 
districts in 
April, when 
they may be shot in the wheatfields a mile 
or two out of Tangier. Anyone staying at 


over 
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that threshold of Islam can at such time 
hires for two or three dollars the day, a 
Spanish gunner and his two dogs, as well as 
a lad and donkey for the lunch-basket, the 
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lad looking after the horse while the sports- 
man is walking up his birds. The sport is 
not as a rule grand, for quail are everywhere 
lazy fowl once the sun is up, and the early 
dew is too heavy in the corn for the dogs 
to work well much before seven or eight 
o’clock, but birds are usually struck within 
half an hour’s ride out of the town, and 
fifteen or twenty brace is not uncommon 
to each gun on days when the birds lie 
well and the scent is good. 

A curious experience befell me with one 
bird which rather shook my faith in the 
decency of shooting quail on passage to 
their nesting- grounds. There is con- 
siderable difficulty, as all know who have 
shot quail iust before the breeding-season, 
in distinguishing satisfactorily the sex of 
birds on the wing, for the call-notes of 
the two sexes do not at that period appre- 
ciably differ, and the black feathers on 
the throat of the male are not, as he flies 
from the observer, easily noticed. As a 
consequence, the hens die along with the 
cocks, and one hen, which fell about cight 
yards from where | had hit her, dropped, 
just as she fell, a full-sized pure white 
egg. Either the bird must have been 
going to cross the Straits to its Spanish 
nesting-grounds with an egg of such size, 
which seems to me incredible, or quail 
must breed around Tangier. 

The rod has, it must be confessed, con- 
siderably less work in that country than 
the gun. The rivers of both mountain and 
plain contain little, if anything, beyond 
barbel and eels, with water-tortoises to 
worry the bait off the hook at every turn. 
I make the above reservation only in 
favour of some rather apocryphal trout, 
which may or may not break the stillness 
of Atlas pools. I ascended, however, 
nearly six thousand feet above sea-level 
in that range, and examined every pool 
I came to in more than half-a-dozen 
dashing torrents, but found no sign of 
trout. 

Hooking a small water-tortoise is a novel 
experience for those new to the country, 
and the behaviour of the float is such as to 
prepare the angler for an acquaintance 
of curious habits. Moorish barbel have 
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somehow or other a reputauon for great 
size, and under suitable winter conditions of 
food and water they no doubt live up to it ; 
but I gave several waters a good trial, 
notably some locally renowned _barbel- 
pools of the Tensift River, a mile or so 
above the bridge outside the Thursday 
gate of Morocco City, and never succeeded 
in hooking any fish of more than half 
a pound in weight, though the oper- 
ation of the net-fishers—all Jews, for 
the Arab disdains such lowly labour— 
were usually interesting, if not 
productive. 

Far better is the sea-fishing up and 
down the coast, particularly off Mogador, 
where a former Vice-Consul, Mr. Payton 
(better known to /ie/d readers as “ Sar- 
celle”), has angled so successfully for the 
great tasergelt, otherwise, I fancy, the 
“‘blue-fish” of American waters. My 
own acquaintance with Mogador was 
limited to four-and-twenty hours, but even 
in the hour that elapsed between my going 
on board the Orvofava and her weighing 
anchor, I managed in the course of not 
more than ten minutes’ fishing to secure a 
half-pound grey mullet, one of an immense 
shoal that, with a sprinkling of bass, 
played close by the pumps. To catch 
a grey mullet, even of half a pound, 
in a few minutes with a piece of 
bread on a hook fastened roughly to 
a coarse line is sufficient indication of 
the unsophisticated notions of grey mullet 
in those parts and of the splendid bags 
that might doubtless be made with proper 
preparation. At Casablanca there is at 
times excellent fishing, though on the 


always 


* single occasion of my taking a boat there 


we got, if I remember rightly, little beyond 
large black-mouthed dogfish, which smell 
very vile, murzena, which are curiously 
marked eels with long teeth, and one or 
two kinds of indifferent sea-bream. Add 
to this miscellaneous rubbish a very dis- 
agreeable collision between my wrist and 
the tentacles of one of those handsome 
jellyfish known as “ Portuguese men- 
of-war,” which drifted past the boat in 
time to give me intense pain for an hour 
or so, and it will be admitted that the 
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sea-fishing at Casablanca did not on that 
afternoon come up to the expectations 
raised by hearsay. I should, on the whole, 
prefer ‘Tangier as a sea-fishing station, for 
the fishing from the recks during summer 
evenings is excellent, bass, conger, and 
many other kinds being taken in abundance 
and of good individual weight in the deep 
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amateur sea- fishers know, is a most 
unusual catch, the recorded -instances of 
the capture of red mullet on the hook 
being somewhat few. (This fish has, 
by the way, nothing in common with the 
aforementioned grey mullet.) The Moors 
are very expert sea-fishermen, and one 
enormous negro, in whose company I 
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pools round about Cape Spartel. In the 
bay, too, particularly near the coal-hulk, 
there is fishing of one kind or another 
throughout the year, the bait being squid, 
shrimps, or sardines, and the chief 
fish small bass, bream, sea - scorpions, 
mackerel, dory, and murena. One 
warm April afternoon I caught two 
red mullet on the hook within a few 
minutes, and never, before or after, 
saw another caught there. This, as 


caught dogfish at Casablanca, was as 
skilful with the handline as anyone I ever 
saw. 
* * * * 

Morocco is perhaps destined to be far 
more thoroughly exploited by sportsmen 
in the future than it has been in the past, 
and it is hoped that the foregoing brief 
notes on the more easily attainable sport 
near the centres may not be devoid of 
interest 
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HEN a woman has suffered the 
humiliation of seeing her lover 
detached from her service and annexed 
by her friend, she does one of two things: 
she either publicly wears the willow, or 
else she lives for revenge. When Mabel 
Armingscourt saw Dick Elvers, who for 
four months had borne her wraps and her 
temper, quietly and completely annexed 
by Di Madox, she pretended to the world 
that she was freed from a situation that 
was growing intolekable, and was very 
affectionate to Di, even to discussing the 
modes of dressing the hair, yet all the 


same she thought long and minutely on 
the ways of revenge. 
Dick Elvers is merely a peg in this 


history. He was a nonentity very neatly 
groomed, and with a nice taste in clothes. 
He never was anything more than a pawn, 
yet he became the centre of a very pretty 
fight, and that is the only excuse for 
dragging him into a prominence he 
certainly never deserved. 

Mabel Armingscourt was a character of 
unusual strength. She was of good family, 
which, of course, is essential ; she was an 
artist of undoubted brilliancy, a fact which 
gave her family much wonderment; and 
she was a woman used to having her own 
way. Her own way at the period of which 
I write was a decided preference for having 
Dick as a sort of superior footman. He 
was certainly a well-favoured man, and, 
being fair, was a foil to her dark strength. 
Strength is the only word to explain her 
personality. She was neither beautiful 
nor plain, but she was strong—strong 
intellectually and of will. Nobody cared 
much for her, except those who possessed 
souls a little in tune with hers, and these 


~ 
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loved her very strongly. Her family 
admired her very much, and understood 
her very little. She lived so long being 
misunderstood that she began to accept it 
as a normal condition, and missed nothing 
in the blatant emptiness of Dick’s con- 
versation. He on his part was dazzled 
by her. She was so brilliant, and her 
name was so often in the papers, that he 
felt a reflected triumph in being the head 
follower in her train. 

“‘ She ’s beastly clever!” he said to me 

once, over a Schweppe - and - brandy, 
‘beastly clever. I don’t understand her. 
I’m all right in the crowd, but I don't 
begin to be a little use on the platform. 
But she is clever, and she gets in the 
papers in the nice way, and all that. I 
don’t understand why she paints ; but then 
I don’t understand anything that she does. 
Only it’s. all right, and she’s good form 
and beastly clever.” 
* Which confession puts Dick’s position 
nicely, and obviates the necessity of 
dragging him into this history again except 
by proxy. 

When this comedy had progressed some 
little way, Di Madox, having successfully 
compromised herself with two peers of the 
realm and a new tenor, turned her eyes— 
which were large and soulful, her soul 
being existent only in them—upon Dick, 
and, in the nature of woman, coveted him. 
Di Madox was a handsome woman. She 
was frequently the topic of conversation after 
dinner in the drawing-rooms, before we 
finished the stories Adam and the Serpent 
used to tell each other, when Eve was. 
away. I believe the women talked openly 
about her. This was, of course, when Di was. 
busy at some other function. Altogether 
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she was bad, about as bad as a woman 
can be, which is an exceptional degree, 
jor women affect the extremes. She did 
evil for the very joy of doing it, and she 
had an artistic touch which put a false 
light upon it, and threw the blame upon the 
second in the affair. When we told each 
other the little scandals and the great 
ones which followed in her train, it always 
seemed that she had come through un- 
draggled. Of course we kaw, and very 
young women who were still trying to 
believe in marriage vows and the integrity 
of their own hus- 
bands were very 
cool to her. That 
was at first; after- 
wards, when their 
husbands made a 
point of Di Madox 
being included even 
in the inner holy 
of invitations, they 
very kind to 
her, and generally 
kissed her twice on 
meeting her— dne 
little peck on each 
cheek, very gentle, 
so that the com- 
plexion might suffer 
nothing. 


were 


There is 
no kiss so tender as 
the kiss of Society. 

Most of us had 
been in her train at 
one time. When 
she discarded 
us, we joined the 
whisperers in the drawing-rooms. There 
were many stories about her that were 
never stale, and she was better than the 
latest novel. ' 

Such was her character, which in its 
turn was her nature. She could no more 
help being evil than an actress can help 
acting when she is not on the stage, and 
the artistic touch was a device of the 
devil that she might have freer scope. 
Yet though we all knew her, and were 
more or less shocked, thé degree depend- 
ing upon our ittherent hypocrisy, no one 
had the courage to rule her name out of 
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Mabel Armingscourt had a decided preference 


for having Dick as a sort of superior footman. 
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the invitation-lists. There were quite a 
large. number of women who had gone 
under because of her, women who had 
played the dangerous game of trying 
to win back straying husbands by playing 
their hands, and they never came out of 
the whirlpool over which Sir Francis 
Jeune presides, and into which he dips 
those who sin and are found out. 

Because Dick Elvers worshipped in the 
train of Mabel Armingscourt, and Di had 
come to an end of her cards, and had 
been awarded the stakes by the dipping 
of two broken 
hearted little women 
in the whirlpool, 
and the bankrupt- 
cies of a peer and 
a young officer in 
the Guards, she took 
a fresh hand and 
sat down to play 
for Dick. It would 
be orthodox to say 
that she played for 
Dick’s soul, but it 
would not be true, 
for I believe Dick 
never possessed a 
soul, or, if he had, 
he had starved it 
long before. 

Di Madox and 
Mabel Armings- 
court were by way 
of being friends. 
That is, they were 
to be seen much in 
each other's com- 
pany; for Di loved success with the 
only love she knew that was not self- 
centred, and Mabel said she found Di 
amusing. 

“*Why shouldn’t one be amused ?” she 
said to me, when I told her a few stories 
which were more than usually piquant, and 
quite ruined the characters of two men and 
dishonoured the whole of one family, and, 
after we had smiled the smiles of complete 
satisfaction, had ventured to hint the 
possibility of seeimg less of so clever a 
sinner. ‘‘No, I am not blind—I have 
fairly good sight—but as long as I don’t 
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go her way and she does, and the story of 
her adventures is amusing, why shouldn’t 
I be amused? I have no husband, and 
my brother is grilling in Burma—there is 
no danger for me.” 

Then Di coveted Dick and played for 
him, and there was war between two great 
powers for the space of three weeks. At 
the close of the third week Dick went over 
to Di, and she gave a little dinner at her 
place in Lancaster Gate, and _ invited 
Mabel, who went, for she was as brave a 
woman as any I ever met. Di’s little 
dinners were celebrated. ‘They only had 
one drawback, and that was Di’s mother, 
who had a strong appetite for baccarat and 
was a trifle expensive. There were some 
men who complained that the dinners also 
were expensive, but this was only to chosen 
friends in the confidence begotten of long 
drinks, and the friends had generally been 
there also, and knew. 

The end of the war was foreseen of all, 
for it was from the first an unequal affair. 
Di had the wisdom which comes of long 
experience, and, besides, had no distract- 
ing occupation. Mabel, on the other 
hand, had never studied the art which ties 
a man hand and foot, had some pride 
which was inconvenient, and a love for 
Art. Above all, she was honestly in love 
with Dick. This was a matter of which I 
was certain afterwards. At the time I did 
not think it possible. 

I was present at the little dinner in the 
house in Lancaster Gate. It does not 
matter why I received an invitation. I did, 
and I went. The reason for my going is 
Dick sat at Di’s left hand, and 
Mabel at her right; and, as Di sat at the 
foot of the table, it came about that Mabel 
was face to face with the man who had 
been annexed. Dick had the graciousness 
to be uncomfortable, but both women 
seemed unconcerned, and both were more 
than passing witty. There was a strident 
note of triumph in Di’s voice, and there 
sat a fever half concealed in the eyes of the 
woman who had lost. ‘Throughout the 
dinner the two women talked, and the talk 
was a battle of wits, in which there was 
enough acid on the part of Mabel to 
give it a rare flavour. And throughout 
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Dick sat solid, and supped soup and 
ate and drank steadily, smiling nervously 
and gnawing his moustache in the intervals 
of service. 

When the last entrée was served, Di said 
softly— 

“You have those seats for the Frivolity 
to-morrow, Dick?” And Dick growled, 
with his mouth full. As the growl was an 
acquiescent one we all took it as the crown- 
ing of Di’s work, and the transferring of 
Dick from the train of Mabel to the train 
of Di. Those who knew that Mabel 
possessed an honest soul, and cared suffi- 
ciently to consider the subject, wondered 
whether they should be sorry for Mabel or 
glad. ‘To feel any emotion for Dick did 
not enter into anyone’s consideration. 

“Dick was always good over tickets,” 
said Mabel reflectively. ‘* So good that I 
have grown tired of theatres. I don’t 
think the atmosphere is good for my work. 
You see, painting, on canvas” -— there 


- was the least possible emphasis on the 


last two words, and a sweet smile at her 
hostess and friend, ‘“‘needs a certain 
freshness and natural truth. You will 
enjoy thé Frivolity, dear. It is a burlesque 
of ‘Tannhiuser,’ and they have made 
Venus a Society harpy.” 

There was so much meaning in the 
smooth tones of Mabel’s voice that Di 
must have blushed if it had been possible. 
Perhaps she did underneath the very 
artistic work of her maid. 

Mabel Armingscourt 


went early. | 


think the evcning was a strain upon her— 


even though she went through it very 
pluckily. I know that she looked plain, 
and there were lines drawn strongly from 
the corners of her eyes and her mouth 
when I saw her into her private hansom. 
She drove a private hansom, which would 
have been execrable form in any other 
woman, and was yet in accord with her 
personality. 
““My dear old friend,” she said—that 
is the worst of premature baldness and a 
tendency to grey round the temples: it 
gives to the: general world a desire to be 
confidential and to treat one as of extreme 
age—‘“‘there has been a pretty comedy, 
but the comedy is not finished. I am 
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going away. I have a big work before 
me. In short, 1 am going to finish the 
comedy.” 

“Then the comedy will be worth watch- 
ing until the final curtain, my dear Miss 
Armingscourt. What is the end to be?” 
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solemnity of Burlington House. A week 
or so before sending-in day I went to 
the studio in which Mabel Armingscourt 
worked, and found it locked, with the dust 
of days accumulated as an offering before 
the threshold of the door. Then J 


Di Madox turned her eyes upon Dick. 


“It is always unwise to read the last 
page of a book before its legitimate place, 
and a knowledge of the finish of a play 
damages its artistic worth. I promise you 
that you shall see in—well, in a few 
weeks.” 

The finish was played before a large 
and interested audience in the portentous 


remembered that she had said that she 
had a big work before her, and wondered. 

The Private brings together a 
seething crowd of critics, professional and 
otherwise, and the standard of knowledge 
of both classes is very much on a level. 


View 


There is a soft babble of art slang which 
is easy of acquirement, a considerable 
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interest in millinery, and a large under- 
lying element of scandal The crowd is 
so great that it for the most part effectually 
acts as a curtain to the pictures, which 
some hold to bea boon. For invitations 
which admit to this sacred rite the 
members of smart Society scheme for 
weeks. To be seen elbowing and push- 
ing and stumbling over the sprawling 
lounges is a cachet of inclusion in the 
world that is known 

When I had ‘eft my stick in the care of 
a flurried custodian and arrived at the 
entrance, I met both of the women whose 
duel is the subject of this history. ‘There 
were many with them, but I hardly noticed 
them. The affectionate friendliness 
between the two was so pronounced as 
to rivet my attention 

** My dear Miss Armingscourt, you have 
desolated town with your absence. You 
have been abroad ?” I asked. 

- *“T have not been abroad, but I have 
been busy.” 

“Ah! We are to see the fruit of that 
to-day ?” 

“IT am exhibiting the large canvas you 
saw when last you honoured my poor 
little studio It has a nice place—just 
over the line.” 

“That was finished then” 

‘** Yes—it was finished.” 


‘And you are showing nothing else ?” 

Di, behind whom followed Dick, smiled 
sweetly 

“Only one,” she said, flourishing a 


catalogue. ‘‘ Dear Mabel has been quite 
idle for the past few months. One might 
almost imagine that the blind god had 
been shooting more than usually 
awry.” 

Dick flushed nervously at her words, but 
Mabel was quite unconcerned. 

“No, Di dear,”,she answered, “not 
quite idle.” 

“And the work was?” I questioned 
impertinently, for I was curious. 

“‘T have taken a lesson from the gods 
and have been preparing punishment for 
evildoers.” 

“It must be very exhausting ” 

“‘ Yes—but it has its own rewards. The 
consciousness of meting out justice is 
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exhilarating. It almost tempts one to 
wade through the deserts of playwriting 
so that one might have the glorious task 
of writing final acts.” 

Di Madox, exquisitely gowned, exquis- 
itely completed by her maid, and rendered 
fit for the insolent stare of well-dressed 
crowds, looking sweetly innocent under a 
deceptive hat, glanced apprehensively at 
her companion. ‘There certainly was a 
riotous sense of satisfaction in Mabel’s 
voice. 

In the first salon it was: evident that 
something more than usually interesting 
was on view. Men were whispering to 
women, and women were answering men 
with uplifted eyebrows and smiling also 
And, above all, the eyes of everybody 
seemed to drift in the direction of the 
room on the left. The doorway leading 
thereto was an impenetrable block of 
frock-coat and spring confection. From 
the room came _ unmistakable  titters. 
Suddenly the whispering grew acute in 
the room in which we were, and the 
eyes drifted from the blocked doorway 
and levelled themselves at Di Madox. 
There they stayed, staring unwinkingly 
at her, while Mabel smiled serenely the 
smile of complete happiness. At first, 
Di, who was used to the attention of the 
world, sailed on supremely unconscious. 

‘““There seems,” Mabel said, “‘to be 
some cause for ribald mirth in the room 
opposite. Surely neither the President 
nor one of the elect can have caught the 
fever of French art 7” 

She moved slowly, yet definitely, to- 
wards the doorway 

Di, vaguely uneasy at the continued 
stare, which was unlike the stare to which 
she was accustomed, followed. Then one 
or two persons whose position in society 
was assured, and whose acquaintance was 
most desirable, deftly avoided meeting her 
glance. The action was not a direct cut, 
but it had that suggestion most insolently 
stamped upon it. 

I looked at the catalogue, and finding 
that Mabel’s canvas was in a room in the 
exact opposite direction to that in which 
she was leading us, .I began to expect 
some startling dénouement. For an artist 
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cannot help walking to his own picture, 
and if this be true of the work of men, then 
is it doubly so of the work of women. 

The block in the doorway dissolved as 
we approached, and as we went through 
we found a little lane prepared for us 
through the head-craning crowd. And at 
the bottom of the lane was a large canvas 
hung right on the line, a canvas start- 
lingly framed, startlingly conceived, and 
creating more excitement than any picture 
ever before exhibited at the Academy, 
and probably more than any that will come 
after it. 

One felt the suppressed excitement 
running round the room like an electric 
current, with every now and then sparks 
of spasmodic laughter snapped shortly 
off. And through it all Mabel sailed 
towards the picture, amiably chatter- 
ing over her shoulder to Di, who saw 
nothing until she halted before it. Then 
she looked up, saw it, took in its signifi- 
cance, and for a moment stood quite 
paralysed. Her face blanched under the 
work of her maid, her lips began to look 
dry, and she opened her mouth with a 
gasp as though she had much difficulty in 
breathing. ‘Then she gave a little scream 
of passion and hate, glared at Mabel, who 
smiled very sweetly all the while, and 
bolted—incontinently bolted. 

The subject of the picture was Circe, 
with the men grouped around her in the 
very act of transformation into hogs. 
The beautiful voluptuous nude woman was 
gloating over them; her eyes, large and 
full, had a light of greed and cunning in 
them, an unholy deyilish light as the light 
that comes of satisfied desire; and beside 
her were heaped jewels and gold which 
the men, now changing into hogs, had 
laid at her small white feet. And the 
face of Circe was the face of Di Madox, 
and the faces of the men-hogs were all 
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faithful portraits of those who had been 
her dear friends for the past two years. 
There was no mistaking the portraits: 
the whole of the crowd, devouring the 
picture with eyes keen for a new piquant 
element in life, could name them readily. 
In the catalogue the name of the artist was 
given as Mr. Samuel Smith. 

When we left the Academy I walked with 
Mabel to a place in Regent Street, and 
gave her tea. 

“It is scandalous!” she said, sipping 
daintily from her cup. ‘* Those dear old 
fossils, the hanging committee, never go 
anywhere, and never know anybody.” 

“You have grown stronger in colouring, 
and you handle flesh very well—very well 
indeed,” I said judiciously. 

“But,” she objected sweetly, ‘you 
didn’t see my picture. It is an old-world 
idyll, and it hangs over a battle-piece. 1 
think you will like the frame.” 

The extraordinary part of the whole 
matter was that Dick’s portrait did not 
appear upon one of the hogs. I think I said 
that Miss Armingscourt had an honest love 
for him. Of course, when he went over to 
the enemy, that love died, but—well, the 
ways of women are very curious. 

There was, of course, a heavenly row, 
and someone in high places moved the 
Burlington House authorities to inquire 
into the matter. People said very ill- 
naturedly that it was out of a feeling of 
thankfulness that his own portrait had not 
appeared on the canvas. Naturally, the 
address from which the picture was sent 
gave no clue, as the rooms which Mr. 
Smith occupied were only tenanted for a 
few days. ‘The description which the old 
landlady gave of him was somewhat like a 
frame-maker’s assistant, who has recently 
set up in business for himself, and supplies 
Miss Armingscourt regularly. Mr. Samuel 
Smith never exhibited again. 
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ND now, in this pefiod of young 
great men, steps forth another to 

join the growing company of those become 
famous before thirty. Onthe morning of 
Dec. 29, 1897, Edmond Rostand, aged 
twenty-seven, and little enough known up 
to that time, awoke in Paris to find all 
things at his feet : this 
because a five-act 
play of his in verse, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
had been received the 
night before at the 
Porte St. Martin 
Theatre with mad 
demonstrations. The 
play marked a new 
era in the drama, some 
said: it certainly 
ushered in a _ stage 
triumph such as Victor 
Hugo scarcely knew, 
a greater triumph than 
the English stage had 
seen for an even 
century. Here are 
some facts: To begin 
with, a run in Paris of 
400 performances and Coquelin scarcely 
started in the rdle ; an amazing success in 
America, with ten rival companies playing 
to packed houses in spite of bad transla- 
tions (all but one); Germans delighted 
with Ludwig Fulda’s exquisite version ; 
Spaniards wild over their version; ten 
performances in St. Petersburg, which is 
counted a memorable thing in Russia; 
Norway and Sweden playing ‘‘ Cyrano” ; 


Montfleury, interrupted tn playing his bagpipe 

by a ugice which cries: “ Rogue! Did I not 

forbid you for one month ?’’—CyRanxo DE BER 
GERAC, ACT I. 


Denmark playing ‘“ Cyrano”; _half-for- 
gotten little countries down Servia way 
playing “Cyrano” in queer tongues like 
the Croatian; and critics for once led 
meekly by the noses after ‘‘ Cyrano,” the 
venerable autocrat ‘‘ Uncle” Sarcey (since 
deceased) heading the procession. Only 
one judgment, then, 
from public and press 
in all countries rated 
civilised — ‘* Cyrano” 
is a masterpiece. 

And hear what 
** Cyrano” himself has 
to say in this matter, 
the flesh - and - blood 
realisation of 
Rostand’s ideal, the 
elder Coquelin, one 
who knows the stage 
and its traditions in 
and out—a veteran of 
the Comédie 
Frangaise, actor- 
manager -at present in 
his own theatre, the 
Porte St. Martin, the 
strongest figure of a 
man on the stage of France to-day. Here 
is the little narrative of personal experi- 
ence that I got from him one morning 
in his pleasant Paris home overlooking 
Napoleon’s arch— 

“It was in the fall of 1894, I think, 
that I met Rostand first. I chanced to 
be at the house of Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt one day while Rostand was reading 
to her his ‘ Princesse Lointaine,’ produced 
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later at the Renaissance. I was present 
only as a friend, but was greatly struck by 
the beauty of the lines and the high 
artistic quality of the author’s rendering. 
Bernhardt was stirred to tears—in fact, 
was ill in bed for two days afterwards from 
the emotion. 

‘* After the reading I was presentéd to 
Rostand, and told him how sincerely | 
admired his work. Then, just as I was 
going, he said, ‘I should like to write 
something for you. I think I have a good 
idea.” Now, see how completely I had 
come under his spell, for at once I said 
that whatever he would write for me, on 
whatever subject, at whatever time, I 
would accept without question or reser- 
vation, and put on the stage at my own 
theatre ; rather a remarkable pledge, seeing 
that our acquaintance dated from about 
ten minutes back—but I meant exactly 
what I said. 

“‘ Some weeks later he came to me with 
his subject, and went over it in detail. | 
was pleased, and he went away. A month 
later he came back, and told. me he had 
changed his mind and chosen another 
subject. There should be two men in love 
with a woman—one handsome, the other 
homely. The handsome man was stupid, 
the homely man extremely clever. These 
two should become friends, and the love- 
making go on as you know. I. was 
delighted, and marvelled that no dramatist 
had ever hit upon that theme. A few 
nights later he came into my /oge, and read 
me the duel verses. Ah, but that made 
an impression on me! What words, I 
said to myself ; what action in every line ! 
I can hear him yet declaiming it. 

“A little later he read me the famous 
lines where Cyrano introduces the cadets. 
I told him he would do a masterpiece if 
he kept on this way, and he did keep on. 
Little by little, scene by scene, he brought 
me the play as it grew, until finally I had it 
all. In the summer he withdrew to the 
country, at Boissy St. Léger, where most 
of the writing was done, and where I went 
dow’ often to pass the night and hear 
how things were going. Here was genius 
in full operation, the real thing, and 
no mistake. He worked furiously, without 
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restriction or moderation; he _ could 
work in no other way. Sometimes it 
was a delight to watch him cherish- 
ing and smoothing his verses as a fond 
gardener who waters the flowers he loves 
and gives them sun. Again he wrought 
out his lines in torture, like a spirit driven 
through hell with rest forbidden. ‘There 
are men, you know, like Sardou, who can 
rise every day at a certain hygienic hour, 
work so long, and refuse to work any 
longer. Rostand is not of that kind. 

“Another thing 1 soon observed was 
this: that the critical power in him is 
perhaps as remarkable as the creative 
power. He knows with unerring judgment 
when a thing is good and when it is bad. 
He judges his work exactly as if someone 
else had written it, and you may be sure 
when he pronounces a thing good, though 
it be his own, he makes no mistake. 

“When ‘Cyrano’ went into rehearsal 
my wonder grew again, for here was a 
novice in stagecraft handling a hundred 
people without effort, solving difficult 
dramatic problems as they arose by flashes 
of intuition, and withal showing an 
understanding of technique, a sureness 
in his effects, that not even Sardou 
could surpass, and a delicacy of artistic 
perception surpassing anyone. Yet he did 
it smoothly, with few words, the company 
outdoing themselves under him, like 
musicians led by a great conductor. We 
were in rehearsal about two months and a 
half, with some sixty repetitions, and 
during that time I never knew Rostand to 
be in doubt before any dramatic tangle or 
to make an error in judgment. 

“On one point I was much troubled. 
It seemed to me that ‘Cyrano’ was too 
long ; twenty-five hundred lines went 
beyond all precedent. Even ‘ Ruy Blas’ 


’ is several hundred lines shorter than that, 


and ‘ Ruy Blas’ plays from eight o’clock 
to midnight. ‘I’m afraid it’s too long,’ | 
would say to Rostand. ‘We must cut 
something out.’ ‘ Well, what shall it be ?’ 
he would say. ‘I don’t know,’ I would 
answer; ‘but we must surely make it 
shorter.” Then Rostand would laugh, 
and agree to cut out whatever I decided 
could be spared. And although I spent 
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hours over the lines searching for weak ones, 
and lay awake of nights saying them over, 
I never found one that could be spared. 

‘“* So the play was not cut, after all, and, 


thanks to fast marching, undef Rostand’s 
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stirs the noblest emotions, it is amusing, 
it is clever, it contains charming lyrics, a 
delightful love-story, plenty of fighting, 
swagger, pathos, nonsense—what is there 
like it? I played through the run of four 


EDMOND ROSTAND. 
A portrait from life by F. Thévenot. 


generalship, we managed to run it through 
in reasonable time. 
past midnight, I am sure the people would 
have stayed ; 
elements of popularity brought together in 


And had we gone on 
for when were so many 


one play! ‘Cyrano’ is full of action, it 


hundred representations (missing only one 
week when I was ill), and I can honestly 
say I enjoyed them all.” 

In seeking knowledge of this young 
dramatist, it was natural to go from 
Coquelin to Bernhardt, for if the former 
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has thus far had the greater play by Rostand, 
the latter has had three of his plays by 
no means of small value—‘‘La Princesse 
Lointaine,” ‘La Samaritaine,” and 
“L’Aiglon.” It was at her own theatre 
that she received me, just as she had 
come from a rehearsal of ‘‘ Hamlet,” and 
she was weary from an hour’s work of 
the intensest kind. Yet what change of 
manner, what brightening of the eyes 
at Rostand’s name! One would think 
him a sovereign or demi- god. The 
great actress is even more ardent than 
Coquelin in her tribute. Rostand is 
admirable, he is wonderful, and she 
speaks of her own relations to him with 
a glow of gratitude. He is the master, 
she the willing instrument. What he 
writes is beyond compare, what he wishes 
is the law. ‘I thank God, Monsieur, 
that He has let me be alive now to inter- 
pret a part, at least, of what this great 
genius will produce. If Rostand were to 


die, it would be a-calamity to mankind, 
for he is bringing in a new period in the 


drama—a clean, wholesome period. If 
Rostand were to die, I think—why, I 
think I should want to die too.” 

She went on to tell of her own strong 
emotions in playing ‘‘ La Samaritaine,” 
and of its effect upon the people. ‘The 
role exhausts me more than any I have 


ever interpreted, because of its spiritual. 


intensity. You know I am a believer, 
as Rostand is, and the play becomes a 
reality to me every time I go through 
it. And the audience—ah, if you could 
only see how they crowd the theatre 
every year at Eastertide when we put on 
‘La Samaritaine’! All kinds of people 
come—those ,who never go to church, 
women who have done wrong, priests, 
children, old men. And as they listen to 
the simple story they are moved to the 
heart ; they weep, they pray. I am sure 
that play does more good in the world than 
many sermons.” 

After these glimpses of Rostand at 
second hand, let us come now to the real 
man (since we may be so fortunate), and 
judge of him for ourselves; talk with 
him, too, in his own delightful Ad/e/ 
in the Rue Alphonse de Neuville, not 
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three minutes’ walk from Bernhardt’s dzjou 
of a home. 

The house forms an arc behind the 
point of two streets where another house 
stands, the two built in harmony, with 
happiest result. Within are wide stair- 
cases and high ceilings, and the eye 
travels freely from room to room between 
columns and draped arches and wide glass 
doors. On the walls are tapestries and 
sombre paintings, under foot soft rugs 
and polished wood, while the spacious 
halls and salons are furnished with pieces 
to delight a collector. Here, then, is 
fame met with fortune, youth with genius, 
and into the Bargain, I am told, this most 
favoured man has alovely and accomplished 
wife. As for the money, Rostand comes of 
a wealthy family, and his own earnings 


have, of course, been large. 


It is of interest sometimes to recall 
little things that strike one on_ first 
meeting a person of importance. In the 
case of Rostand, I noticed that he came 
into the room walking stiff and straight, 
with a certain dapper dignity, and that 
his hands were extremely white, with rings 
on the fingers, a fine sapphire among 
them. Then I saw that he was small 
and slender, very pale, and quite bald for 
a man of twenty-nine ; also that he wore 
a reddish, bristling moustache, and the 
Legion of Honour ribbon in his coat. In 
his right eye was a single staring glass 
that fixed you rather coldly, and added to 
his general impassiveness. You felt that 
here was a man to keep his reserve until 
he saw reason for leaving it and make 
sure a person was worth talking to before 
he said much. This self - withholding 
attitude is, no doubt, part of the armour 


the has learned to wear since~his ‘great 


success came; for a whole city, and that 
Paris, has flung itselt at his head, with 
women pursuing him and men _ pursuing 
him, and all sorts of people lying in wait 
for him on all sorts of pretexts, the only 
certainty being that they will waste his 
time. Lately, people have taken to calling 
him a savage, and they tell exaggerated 
stories of how he never answers letters, 
and seldom receives visitors, and is often 
brusque and rude. Itis said, for instance, 
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and with truth, I believe, that he recently ‘‘ the most brilliant poetic début since 
declined the invitation of a certain Conti- Alfred de Musset published his ‘ Contes 
nental royalty to be guest of honour at a_ d’Espagne.’” The writer of this was 
special performance of ‘‘ Cyrano.” laughed at then, but he is not laughed 


Roxane [to Cyrano, in praise of Christian's letters to her—written, without her knowledge, by Cyrano himself): 
“In this art of expressing love he ts a master !"’~Cyraxo ve Bercerac, Act un 


I asked M. Rostand about his first at now. I asked Rostand what authors 
literary work, and he went back with pride he had admired most from his youth, 
to his twentieth year, when his maiden and he answered without hesitation: 
book of poems, ‘‘ Les Musardises,” was Shakspere, Dickens, and Victor Hugo. 
reviewed in the ‘“‘Révue Bleue” with Could he read Dickens in English? No, 
highest commendation ; hailed, in fact, as unfortunately. Had he been in England ? 
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Not toknowanything about it; only ten days 
at a London hotel. Had he travelled in 


othercountries? No, hehad stayed athome. 


I asked him about sports and 
manly exercises. Was he at all like 
Cyrano in his own tastes? Was he 
fond of fencing or sword-practice ? 
He was not; thought it too fatiguing. 
Did he go in for horseback-riding ? 
No, that was also too fatiguing. 
Then his love of excitement and 
stirring deeds was more of the head 
than of the body? Yes, he sup- 
posed it was. 

Coming to the chief purpose of my visit, 
I was glad to learn that the play ‘‘ Cyrano 
de Bergerac” was a fruit of slow 
Already in his student days at Stanislas 
College, Paris, and in vacations at Mar- 
seilles (his home), it had been in his mind 
to make a play where the hero’s nobility of 
soul should: be offset by some physical 
defect. And he hit upon Cyrano in the 
histories (a real hero who had _ lived), 
caught at him, in fact, as the very type of 
what he wanted. Then the love theme 
grew accidentally from a real happening 
one summer while he was at the seaside. 


ripening. 


“T’AIGLON ” 


A 
nightly letter to Roxane): 
“ Bergerac, blockhead.” 


AND *CYRANO.” 

There was a young fellow, a friend of the 
Rostands, deeply in love with a very 
attractive girl. And she was coy, while he 


‘sentinel [to Cyrano, returning from bearing his 


“ Who goes there?” Cyrano: 


Cyrano pve Bercerac, Act iv. 


was rather clumsy in his wooing. So in 
good nature and to amuse himself, Rostand 
helped out the unsuccessful swain with 
hints and Do this, he would 
say; talk about _ that. 
her certain Speak of 
poet and musician. All this 
based on knowledge of the young 
lady’s tastes and aptitudes. And presently 
Rostand was rewarded by hearing from 
his wife that the girl had declared the 
young man much less of a fool than she 
had thought him. In fact, from tha? 
moment things went smoothly for these 


counsels. 
to her 
flowers. 


Give 
such a 
such a 


a 
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two, and the affair began to take literary 
form in Rostand’s mind. 


As to the actua. writing of the play, it 


was as nearly as may be a work of 


inspiration. It was not done by any rule. 
There were no fixed hours for it, no 
thought of duty. Rostand wrote early or 
late, much or little, precisely as he pleased, 
and never when he did not please; in 
short, he worked when he loved his work, 
and as he generally loved it, he worked 
well in the main. 

‘*IT never force my pen,” he told me. 
“If I feel that my vein is tiring, yet might 
run on for an hour or two, I stop and let 
it rest. And I assure you it has happened 
to me many times to look with wonder, as 
if it were a miracle, at words and thoughts 
that have come to me.” 

Not at all a man this to say, with the 


De Guiche (to Roxane|: “ Will you accept my hand and pass them in review ?” 
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after dinner; in a week I do so many 
pages, in a month so many chapters ; and 
here is my time-table of novels for three 
years ahead, if you care to glance it over.” 

lL asked Rostand if I might see a page 
of his ‘‘Cyrano” manuscript, and he 
shook his head with a rueful smile. 
“There is no manuscript of ‘Cyrano’ to 
show you,” he said; “I only wish there 
were. If I had known what demand 
there would be for it, I should have taken 
good care not to throw it in the waste- 
paper basket. You see, I like things neat— 
in fact, I hate things when they’re not 
neat ; so a page with lines scratched out 
and words written in distresses me. I 
always copy it over in a clean hand, or 
get my wife to copy it, and then the old 
page is destroyed. This process of 
making fresh changes and fresh copies 


[ds Roxane appears at the top 


of the bank, the pikes disappear, lowered in salute, and a cheer gées up).—CYRANO DE Bercerac, Act tv. 


business - like positiveness of certain 
authors: “‘I write so many words an hour, 


Sir—so many before dinner, so many 


went on with ‘Cyrano’ until the play was 
finished, when I had it typewritten. And 
all the earlier drafts were thrown away 
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except some fragments of rdles that I 
gave to Coquelin, and which he has 
preserved. These are all that remain 
of what I wrote with my own hand. It 
is only the great success that gives them 
value, and who could have foreseen 
that?” 

Rostand often goes to the play for the 
pleasure of it and to study effects. His 
own “ Cyrano” he saw no less than sixty 
times in the first hundred performances, 
then found that enough, and scarcely went 
again until the four-hundredth, the last of 
the great run. And in the whole time he 
made no speech, nor ever came before the 
curtain, though the audience cheered and 
shouted for full twenty minutes after the 
premitre, calling repeatedly for the author, 
until M. Coquelin had to tell them he had 
left the theatre, though he was actually in 
hiding under the stage at the time. 

He is unwearying in attendance at 
rehearsals, and first, last, and always domin- 
ates the situation. Even Bernhardt bows 
to his authority. He listens willingly to 
suggestions from the actors (though these 
are rarely made), but never allows the 
slightest change without his full approval. 
Of his own accord, both during rehearsals 
and after, he makes many slight modifi- 
cations as he sees room for improvement, 
-and is his own severest critic. 

“*QOn one point I stand firm,” he said to 
me; ‘I will have no line or situation in 
any play of mine that is not wholly my 
own. If one of my company were to give 
me a splendid climax, just what I was 
seeking, I would not use it ; for if I did, I 
should no longer be the master, and that I 
must be.” 

Not only does he give the 
detailed directions for 
tone and gesture and facial expression, 
but he actually does the thing for them, 
acts the réle out as he wants it done, and 
changes from part to part with astonishing 
ease. Bernhardt says he is a finished 
actor, and Rostand told me himself that 
it would delight him to act on occasions 
in his own plays were not the usage 
against it. 

“As it is,” he said, ‘‘ 1 do act them all 
many times over, and through every rdle. 


actors 


their rdles, for 
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When I have written a scene, I rehearse it 
to myself. I swing my arms and stamp 
about, declaiming the lines in different 
ways, with cutting out and putting in, 
until they come right from my lips to my 
ear, until they fit and feel comfortable, 
like a well-made coat. Then I try them 
on my wife or my friends.” 

“‘Have you any idea how long it took 
you to write ‘Cyrano’ ?” 

‘“‘T gave only a few months to the actual 
writing, but years to perfecting the con- 
ception. Then I wrote it skipping about 
from act to act, a bit here and a bit there, 
without any order or system. Besides 
that, while I was writing ‘ Cyrano,’ I was 
working at intervals on other things. You 
see, I always have two or three plays 
ripening in my head at the same time.” 

Rostand certainly talks modestly enough 
about what he had done. No doubt he 
knows his own value, but he seems to 
take it as something outside of himself, 
for which he deserves no especial credit. 
And one feels that he has known his 
power all along. He does not regard 
‘“‘Cyrano” as so much better than ‘ La 
Samaritaine” or the “ Princesse Loin- 
taine.” In fact, he will tell you frankly of 
merits that did not get their due in the 
very first piece he ever wrote for the stage. 
‘1 was just out of college,” he said, ‘* and 
one day I showed M. Jules Claretie, of the 
Comédie Frangaise, a one-act comedy I 
had done. He urged me to submit it 
formally, and said he was sure it would be 
accepted. I was delighted, of course, and 
submitted it; but the little play was 
rejected, partly, I believe, because I 
entrusted the reading to an actor instead 
of doing it myself. 

“Well, M. Claretie stood by me, any- 
how, and told me to go ahead with a three- 
act comedy and submit it as soon as | 
could. So I wrote ‘ Les Romanesques,’ 
and it was accepted with special honoui 
at the Comédie Frangaise; and the first 
thing I knew, Sarcey was proclaiming me 
‘the modern Regnard,’ and I found 
myself booked to write light comedy all 
my life. But I had no intention of accept- 
ing any such narrow mission. Comedy was 
well enough, but I realised that comedy 
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alone was as unsatisfactory as tragedy 


alone or melodrama alone. What I 
wanted to study and depict was life. 
So I wrote a play forthwith, ‘ La Princesse 


“ LPAIGLON ” 


AND ‘“CYRANO.” 
which, I suppose, has a little of every- 
thing in it, like the world about us.” 

I asked M. Rostand if he had in mind 
any moral effect in writing ‘‘ Cyrano.” 


Cyrano. “ They have exchanged rings within the quarter of the hour.” 
De Guiche : “ Who have?” 


Lointaine,’ which was delicate and sad 
and tender—in fact, as far as possible 
from light comedy—and I let the critics 
reprove me as they pleased (although. it 
often hurt). Yes, I knew what I was 
doing. And then I wrote ‘Cyrano,’ 


-problem-plays. 


[He turns and sees Roxane and Christian.)—Cyrano pt Bercerac, Act m 


Was there any lesson of courage and 
chivalry he had wished to teach ? 
“Only indirectly,” he said. ‘‘I have 
never been attracted to purpose-plays or 
If you build a work on 
some theme of passing interest—say, a 
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question of marriage law or divorce pro- 
cedure—it is evident your work loses its 
reason for existence so soon as this ques- 
tion is settled. Therefore, I choose rather 
themes made from the old eternal motives 
that guide our lives, for these are neither 
new nor old, but always the same and 
always diverting. The chief business of a 
playwright, I take it, is to entertain his 
public. If he does not entertain them, he 
will try in vain to teach them. 

*“* Yet I recognise the responsibility of a 
dramatist, especially one who wields great 
power by reason of success. Whether he 
intend it or not, it is certain that his plays 
do teach and influence many people for 
good or ill. I hope I shall always keep to 
the purpose that has so far guided me, of 
setting forth the fine and worthy in life 
rather than the despicable, the clean and 
beautiful rather than the ugly, the noble 
and inspiring rather than the perverted. 
In a broad sense, ‘Cyrano’ was intended 
as a lesson ; that is, a stirring of sympathy 
for loyalty and chivalry and courage, just 
as ‘L’Aiglon’ [the play on which M. 


Rostand was at this time engaged] will, 
I hope, bring a national thrill for unsullied 
patriotism and love of country.” 


No. 200. May 1900 


“Do you ever feel that your creations 
are real, even while you are writing 
them ?” 

“Not to the same extent as when I see 
them on the stage ; but many times I have 
felt most keenly the emotions of my 
characters. I have suffered and rejoiced 
with them to the crowding out of actual 
things in my own life. I was an impos- 
sible person to live with while I was doing 
the pages of Cyrano’s death, there in 
the fifth act, and I don’t know that any 
real happening ever stirred me so deeply 
as the writing of that second act in 
‘La Samaritaine,’ where Jesus forgives 
ard comforts the penitent woman.” 

After this the talk drifted into less 
important channels, getting finally to bi- 
cycling and amateur photography, in both 
of which Rostand finds diversion from his 
work. And with so much we may leave 
him, my own judgment being, after several 
interviews in which he talked freely, that 
he is a charming man, with a delightful 
blending of seriousness and fun, quite 
free from nonsense and conceit, one who 
is absorbed in his work, and goes at it in 
the most sensible way possible for a man 
of his temperament. 
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HE young serving-men and maidens 
of the second half of the seven- 
teenth century were not very far different 
from those of our own day in their love 
for indulging in furtive high jinks when 
their elders and masters were safe out of 
the way; and this venial failing on the 
part of two young people in 1664 indirectly 
resulted in a crime which stirred the 
world of London to an extent out of 
proportion to its heinousness, and set 
all the quidnuncs talking, from King 
Charles at Whitehall to the ’prentices on 
Cornhill. 

Mr. Tryon was an aged merchant and 
banker, living over his counting-house on 
the west side of Lime Street; the only 
other inmates of his house since the death 
of his wife being his young clerk, William 
Hill, and a serving-maid. He was known 
to be very rich, for he lent and invested 
money largely, and his easy, gentle nature 
and advanced age had given rise to more 
than one plan for robbing or wronging 
him. But Lime Street was a central 
thoroughfare, within call of the watch ; 
Hill, who slept on the premises, was a 
sturdy lad, and the old merchant had 
hitherto escaped depredation.. Once, in- 
deed, a year before, a neighbour of his, a 
Colonel Turner, a sort of commission agent 
and mortgage broker, living just beyond 
St. Andrew’s Church on the east side of 
St. Mary Axe, had come to him with a 
terrible tale of projected robbery, which 
he had discovered and frustrated, and the 
grateful old gentleman had not only paid 
him handsomely for his services, but had 
helped his honest neighbour to many a 
piece of lucrative business since. 

Old Tryon went to bed about seven 
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o’clock in the evening; locking his doors 
for the night before he retired, and carry- 
ing his keys with him. It is true that, for 
convenience’ sake, the clerk, Hill, also had 
a key of the outer door, though it was not 
supposed to be used, except in cases of 
emergency, after the master had retired. 
But seven o’clock was an early hour for 
lads and lasses to be shut up for the night 
when their neighbours were dancing and 
junketing, or drinking and singing, some- 
times as late as ten; and many a time 
the clerk was out enjoying himself long 
after the merchant was enclosed in the 
drawn curtains of his great four-post bed- 
stead. 

On Thursday, Jan. 7, 1664, for instance, 
no sooner was the coast clear than young 
Hill and the maid went off together to 
neighbour Chamberlain’s, the goldsmith, 
in Fenchurch Street, where they and some 
of their friends held a dancing-class. But 
the swains must need give their partners 
some refreshment; so, after the dancing, 
they all adjourned to a tavern hard by, 
and there fell to supper, and some, sad to 
relate, to cards. 

While they were thus enjoying them- 
selves, one of the youths, who had been 
escorting his flame to her home in 
Leadenhall Street, came back gasping 
with the news that a great robbery of 
gold and jewels had been committed at 
Mr. Tryon’s, in Lime Street, and that the 
merchant himself had been grievously 
maltreated. ‘Tryon’s maid promptly fainted, 
but conscience-stricken Hill ran as hard 
as his legs would carry him to the post he 
had deserted—for were not all his savings, 
too, forty-seven golden guineas, lying in 
his master’s hoard ? 















He found the street in an uproar, the 
house full of neighbours, talking, in- 
quiring, conjecturing. ‘‘ Where have you 
been?” asked a dozen of them at once 
as the wretched clerk appeared. Then 
Mr. Hill was strangely inspired to invent 
a lie, which cost the life of a man. “I 
have been supping,” said he, “at Colonel 
Turner's.” 

The old merchant himself was in 
grievous case, telling his story again and 
again to his friends. He had been sleep- 
ing, when suddenly the light of a dark 
lantern flashed in his face, and he found 
a man standing on each side of his bed. 

‘Masters, who are you?” he cried. 
“T am an ancient man and feeble; do 
not harm me,” he begged, as one man 
took his two hands, while the other bound 
them so tightly that the cord cut into the 
flesh. 

‘No hair of your head shall be touched 
if you will be quiet,” was the reply. 

Something in the tone of voice and a 
glimpse of the figure of the man who 
spoke convinced Tyron that he knew him. 

“What! Neighbour Christmas! You 
here!” he exclaimed ; but before he could 
say more he was gagged, so roughly that 
one of his teeth was dragged out, and at 
the same time his feet were securely bound. 
Then, saying something about it being 
eleven o’clock at night—it was really only 
about eight—with a view, doubtless, to 
proving a subsequent alibi, the burglars 
quietly left their victim and proceeded 
downstairs. 

After an hour's struggling, Tryon rolled 
himself out of bed, gravely wounding 
himself thereby; and dragging himself to 
the window overlooking the street, he 
called **Thieves!” and ‘ Murder!” so 
loudly that the old man, with a touch of 
senile vanity, ever after when he told the 
story, always added that the neighbours 
were surprised that he had so much vigour 
at his age. 

The Dutchman, Van den Anker, who 
kept the Rhenish wine shop a few doors 
off, came first, and soon all Lime Street 
was astir. When Tryon was unbound, he 
ran down first to his counting-house with- 
out waiting to dress. To his dismay he 
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found his most private receptacles ran- 
sacked. A great hoard of jewels he held 
in pledge—five thousand pounds’ worth, 
at least—had been taken, and over a 
thousand guineas in gold, more than half 
of it in bags stamped with the seal of the 
Bishop of Chichester, from whom it had 
recently been received. 

The thieves evidently knew the house 
well: there was no sign of violence on the 
doors ; and suspicion at once fell upon 
Hill, the clerk, either as principal or 
accessory. When he said that he had 
supped with Colonel Turner, one of the 
neighbours, who had heard a different 
story from the maid, sent to the Colonel 
to verify the statement. The house in 
St. Mary Axe was all dark when the 
constable knocked, and the Colonel came 
down half dressed from his bed, indignant 
at being disturbed at so unseemly an hour. 
Surprise was added to indignation when 
he heard the reason for the summons, and 
especially when he was asked whether his 
sons were at home. He insisted upon the 
constable going to their bed-chamber to 
see. The eldest, a grown young man, 
woke as the constable entered, but the 
younger, a schoolboy, slept on. 

“* Look at them well that you will know 
them again,” said the indignant Colonel ; 
and then, huddling on some clothes, tuck- 
ing his long hair under his nightcap, and 
grasping his lantern, Colonel ‘Turner 
followed the constable to the scene of the 
robbery. He was not popular with his 
neighbours; for he was a profane, swear- 
ing bully, living questionably on commis- 
sions and margins; noisy and turbulent, 
and presuming much on his volunteer 
military services to the Royalist cause 
during the Civil War. But he had 
managed to ingratiate himself with old 
Tryon, and when he came shouting and 
bustling into the house the neighbours 
made way for him, and he succeeded in 
getting a more connected account of the 
outrage from the victim than the others 
had done. 

Tryon thought that his two principal 
assailants were one Christmas, who lived 
in Mark Lane, and another neighbour ; 
and these two men were promptly lodged 
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in the Compter until they proved an a/zbr. 
But now that Hill’s story of supping at 
Turner’s had been disproved, all fingers 
were pointed at the clerk as being the 
instigator of the robbery. The next 
morning the whole City was ringing with 
the news. 

Samuel Pepys wrote in his diary (Jan. 8): 
“Upon ’Change a great talke there was of 
one Mr. Tryon, an olde man, a merchant 
in Lyme Streete, robbed last night (his 
man and mayde being gone out after he 
was abed), and gagged, and robbed of 
#1050 and £4000 in jewels. . . . It is 
believed by many circumstances that his 
man is guilty of confederacy, by their 
ready going to the secret till in his desk, 
wherein the key of his cash chest lay.” 

Amongst others who heard the talk on 
’Change was a grave, keen-witted Alder- 
man, Sir Thomas Aleyn, whose father had 
many years before been old Tryon’s master. 
After his dinner in the early afternoon he 
walked over to Lime Street to condole 
with his old friend upon his loss, and 
learn the particulars at first hand. The 
house was still full of sympathisers, but 
Sir Thomas was-an important personage, 
and his advent was hailed with a request 
that he, as a magistrate, would hold an 
official examination of the witnesses, which 
had not previously been done. The Alder- 
man consented; and under his skilful 
questioning Hill confessed that, though 
he had told an untruth when he said he 
had supped at Turner’s on the night of 
the robbery, he had very frequently done 
so a year before. A constable was sent to 
bring Turner himself before the Alderman. 

With much noisy protest at a soldier 
and a gentleman being thus worried about 
an affair which did not concern him, the 
ex-Colonel appeared and explained that he 
had, as usual, passed the previous day in 
various taverns in the City, and was in bed 
by nine o'clock. 

There was something in the self- 
assertive vociferousness, in the glib volu- 
bility of the man, which aroused the sus- 
picion of the experienced magistrate ; and 
no sooner had he dismissed Turner from 
the room than Sir Thomas told Tryon 
that he was convinced that the Colonel 
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was the man who had planned, if he did 
not execute, the robbery. 

The old merchant was shocked and 
incredulous. He was convinced of the 
Colonel’s honesty, for he had trusted him 
often ; he knew he was incapable of such 
a crime, for had he not traced and frus- 
trated a similiar attempt just a year ago ? 

But the Alderman had his own opinion 
about that also; and summoning Colonel 
Turner into the room again, he accused 
him point-blank of complicity in the 
robbery. 

The Colonel’s braggadocio deserted him 
for a moment, and though he blurted out 
a denial, his tone of voice indicated rather 
fear than righteous indignation. 

Sir Thomas, more convinced every 
moment, ordered Turner’s house to be 
searched, and refused to allow any com- 
munication between the accused and his 
family before they were examined. 
Nothing was found in the house, and 
Turners wife and children gave no 
information of importance, but on the 
urgent pressure of the magistrate and 
other friends Tryon was with difficulty 
prevailed upon to charge him with felony, 
and the constables were ordered to carry 
him to Newgate. 

This looked serious, and the Colonel 
became loud in his protests. A respect- 
able citizen, a gentleman and soldier like 
him ! 


Send him to a common jail !—not 
even to the Compter!—and without bail 


forsooth! It was an unheard-of outrage. 
But the magistrate was firm. 

** At least,” begged Turner, “allow mea 
moment’s private conference with Tryon ;” 
and this was granted, with the result that 
the old merchant immediately came out 
and announced his refusal to prosecute. 
the magistrate told him that 
he was certain Turner was the thief. 
There was nothing for it but to let the 
triumphant Colonel go home, upon two 
substantial citizens undertaking that he 
should be forthcoming if required again. 

Early the next morning the Alderman 
received 2 visit from another City Father, 
who brought him a strange message. A 
servant-maid had heard some gossip from 
another of her class, and if Sir Thomas 








would walk alone at once outside Aldgate, 
a girl would accost him and lead him to a 
place where he might discover the thief ; 
but if he delayed, the bird would be flown. 

As soon as might be, the magistrate, 
picking up a friend, one Colonel ‘Tasker, 
on the way, went in the direction ap- 
pointed, and at the corner of the Minories 
found the other Alderman’s maid, who 
led the way to the little shop of a seam- 
stress, one Miss Fry, at the corner of 
the Minories and Tower Hill. 
Thomas and his friend entered sud- 
denly ; and on his knees in the shop, 
with his hands in an open chest, was 
Colonel Turner. His hands were seized, 
and it was found that they were grasping 
two leather wallets full of gold. Tasker 
entered the kitchen at the back just as 
‘Turner’s eldest son John escaped, leaped 
over a ditch, and fled across the open 
ground. In the kitchen another wallet of 
gold was found, the aggregate amount 
discovered being £500. 

“I was right!” exclaimed the magis- 
trate, as he seized the astonished Colonel 
Turner. “I knew you were the rogue 
from the first! What has become of the 
rest of the property ?” 

The reply was an unwise one: “ Your 
haste will spoil it all.” But when the 
accused man had somewhat recovered his 
scattered senses, he began, as was his 
wont, to talk volubly. The money was 
his own. His wife and children had 
removed it from his house that morning. 
Most of it he had received a fortnight ago 
from a goldsmith. But unfortunately he 
could not recollect the name of the gold- 
smith, and in answer to the question 
where the jewels were, he replied, ‘‘ Do 
not trouble yourself, Sir Thomas, you will 
lose the jewels and the rest of the money 
by this course. I am now in pursuit of 
them. If you will give me leave to go to 
Mr. Tryon, all will be well.” 

After much hesitation, the magistrate 
consented to their all going with the money 
in a hackney coach to Lime Street. Old 


Sir 


Tryon was delighted to clutch once more 
some of his cherished money-bags, and 
after a few private words with Turner, the 
latter announced that the matter was 
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arranged ; the money was his and he was 
to keep it; and he had pledged his word 
that Tryon’s jewels and money should be 
restored by three o’clock that afternoon, 
But this did not satisfy the Alderman. 
He would not lose hold of the money 
now, and privately told Tryon that, what- 
ever promise he had made to Turner, he, 
Sir Thomas Aleyn, a magistrate, would be 
no party to the compounding of a felony. 
A pretence might, if necessary, be kept 
up until the property was recovered, but, 
whatever happened, it would be his duty 
to send Turner to Newgate. 

Turner went off ostensibly to recover 
and return the rest of the property; but 
by this time his sureties had taken fright, 
and at two o'clock in the afternoon he 
was apprehended at their suit as he left 
his house in St. Mary Axe. In vain he 
stormed and vituperated. The scurvy 
knaves, to treat him thus! All he could 
do was to persuade the constable to take 
him to the Hoop ‘Tavern instead of te 
jail. Sending for Hill and others, he 
prayed them to prevail upon Tryon to bail 
him, or the Alderman to allow him to ga 
and obtain the jewels. Let even the 
constable go with him, he besought, as 
far as Tower Hill or Whitechapel. But 
those places were outside the City, and 
there the constable would have no power 
to detain him. So all his prayers were 
in vain. At length, as an irreducible 
minimum, he was allowed to send for his 
wife and give her some secret instruc- 
tions, with which she went off. It was 
night now, and during the hours that 
Turner had remained in the tavern, he 
had been the centre of a crowd of in- 
quirers and eager listeners. The loquacity 
and vanity of the man were boundless. 
He talked — talked incessantly, and 
exhibited a familiarity with the in- 
tentions and thoughts of the burglars 
which condemned him in the eyes of the 
least suspicious. At length, after hours 
of waiting, at eleven at night, Mrs. Turner 
came with two big bags in her apron. 
Out upon old Tryon’s counter were turned 
the glittering heaps of jewels before their 
eager master, who clutched and caressed 
them, Turner the meanwhile swaggering 
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up and down and talking of his cleverness. 
Only a fine carcanet of rubies was missing, 
which Mrs. Turner said the man told her 
had fallen behind a chest, and should be 
restored. Turner took the delighted old 
merchant aside and told him he_ had 
pledged his soul to the robber that there 
should be no pursuit; he, Tryon, must 
now fulfil his promise to put an end tg all 
prosecution. ‘‘ But where,” asked Aleyn, 
“is the rest of the money?” Turner offered 
to give bills for six months for the missing 
#600; and Tryon would doubtless have 
been willing to consent. But when the 
magistrate saw that no more plunder was 
likely to be recovered, he put his foot 
down. What Tryon or Turner had pro- 
mised he neither knew nor cared; both the 
Colonel and his wife were found with the 
stolen property in their hands, and to 
Newgate they must go. 

‘“How say you, Master Alderman ? 
Then I had better have kept the jewels!” 
cried Turner. But he might storm and 
swear, as one of the witnesses said, until 
the bystanders feared that the devil him- 
self would come and carry him away. To 
Newgate he had to go; though he begged 
hard for bail, to be allowed to go home, if 
only for an hour, or to be taken to the 
Compter; and breathing vengeance against 
pursy cits, who thus treated officers and 
gentlemen, he and his wife were hurried 
to the common jail. The next day Pepys 
wrote in his diary: ‘ All our discourse to- 
night was Mr. Tryon’s late being robbed, 
and that Colonell Turner (a mad, swearing, 
confident fellow, well known by all and 
by me), one much indebted to this man 
for his very livelihood, was the man either 
that did or plotted it; and the money 
and things found in his hands. He and 
his wife are now in Newgate; of which 
we are all glad, so very a known rogue 
was he.” 

Turner, his eldest son John, and a bad 
character named William Turner, appar- 
ently no relation, though he-was seen in 
his company shortly before the burglary, 
were arraigned at the Old Bailey Sessions 
on Jan. 15 for felony and burglary; while 
Mrs. Turner and the boy Eli were accused 
as accessories. Turner, as usual, talked 
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incessantly, and had to be constantly 
rebuked by the Chief Justices Hyde and 
Bridgman. He had endless concessions 
and favours to ask, wished to arrange and 
control the whole proceedings, bullied the 
witnesses, interrupted counsel, boasted of 
his cleverness, and, above all, in season 
and out of season, protested that his wife 
and sons were absolutely innocent, as the 
younger son unquestionably was. That 
the evidence against him was very black 
seemed to make no difference in his con- 
fidence in his own advocacy, although 
every word he said made matters worse 
for him. The clerk, Hill, testified that a 
year before he had suggested that a forged 
will of old Tryon’s might be drawn up. 
“Go, go, go!” vociferated Turner. 
** This is malice, for it was mere jesting.” 
It was proved that Mrs. Turner had 
gone before dawn on Saturday morning to 
the seamstress, Miss Fry, in the Minories, 
and had asked her to allow her and her 
son to lodge some money there secretly, 
the property of a bankrupt who wished to 


provide for his poor wife and eight children. 
The seamstress consented, but with trepi- 


dation, and told others of her fears. The 
money was in five wallets, but two had 
been conveyed away by John a few hours 
after it had been brought. The other 
three would have disappeared if Sir Thomas 
Aleyn had been ten minutes later. 

At last the prosecution was closed, and 
Colonel Turner’s great chance came. He 
made the most of it, and talked for hours 
on end. He told an endless rambling 
story of his having met a man in White- 
chapel, who had planned the previous 
robbery, and of his having seized the thief 
and intimidated him and hiscompanion into 
surrendering most of the moneyon Turner’s 
promise not to betray them, a pledge 
which Tryon had confirmed to him. The 
money found at the Minories, he alleged, 
was taken there to bribe the robbers to 
deliver the jewels, with Tryon’s consent, 
and John, the eldest son, had already 
handed two wallets to the thief at Tower 
Ditch, when Sir Thomas Aleyn came and 
spoilt the arrangement. The whole 
business had been ruined by Aleyn’s 
interference, he protested ; and much more 
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to the same effect. The jury unanimously 
found him guilty, and acquitted all the 
other prisoners; and then, before sentence 
was pronounced the next day, he made a 
clean breast of it. 

The matter had long been planned, he 
being the principal and William Turner, 
with two other men, his assistants. He 
still insisted that the other man, White, 
had held the jewels, and that his wife had 
received them from him ; but this probably 
was not true, because when the prisoner 
was urged to make full restitution, he 
managed to find the carcanet of rubies, 
and the sheriff asserted that just before 
the trial a considerable sum of money had 
been spirited out of his house. 

On the 21st of January, 1664, a gallows 
was erected in Leadenhall Street at the 
corner of Lime Street. The circumstances 
of the crime had caused a sensation, and 
the execution was made a fashionable 
show. Turner himself was confident to 
the verge of impudence. He evidently 
expected a reprieve, and determined to 
talk until it came. For hours he rambled 
on—religious exhortation, complaint and 
recrimination, personal reminiscence and 
complaisant self-laudation succeeded each 
other. He angrily protested against inter- 
ruption in the thread of his discourse, and 
wearied to the utmost those around him. 
At last Sir Richard Ford, the sheriff, told 
him that if he was talking against time in 
the hope of a reprieve he was deceiving 
himself, as none would come, and Colonel 
Turner had to bend to the inevitable. 

True to his character to the last, he 
abused the hangman as a fool who did not 
know his business, and instructed him as 
to the proper placing of the knot. As he 
was about to pull down the cap which was 
to hide his last view of the world, he espied 
a lady gazing at him with unusual interest 
from a neighbouring window, and to her 
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he kissed his hand gallantly and cried, 
“Your servant, Madam”; and then gave 
exact directions to the executioner as to 
the manner in which he wished to be 
hanged. 

The number of people at the execution 
was unprecedented. Lords and ladies by 
the dozen had visited him in prison, and 
now the Court and the country sent their 
thousands flocking into London to see the 
show. We get an echo of the excitement 
from Mr. Pepys, who wrote on the same 
day: ‘‘Sent my wife to my Aunt Wright’s 
to get a place to see Turner hanged. ... At 
noon, on my way to ’Change, I saw the 
people flocking into the City. I enquired, 
and found that Turner was not yet 
hanged. And so I went amongst them to 
Leadenhall Street, end of Lyme Street, 
near where the robbery was done, and to 
St. Mary Axe, where he lived. There I 
got for a shilling to stand upon the wheel 
of a cart, in great pain, above an houre 
before the execution was done, he delay- 
ing the time by long discourse and prayer, 
one after the other, in hope of a reprieve ; 
but none came, and at last they flung him 
off the ladder in his cloake. A comely 
looking man he was, and kept his counte- 
nance to the end. I was sorry to see him. 
At least 12,000 or 14,000 people there. So 
I home, all of a sweat, and dined by 
myself.” 

Sir Richard Ford echoed the general 
verdict and probable truth when he told 
Pepys that Turner’s main object was not 
to keep the plunder, but to gain Tryon’s 
goodwill by restoring it. In any case, it is 
almost certain that if he had held his 
tongue and kept the property hidden in 
his own house, no sufficient proof would 
have been found against him. Like many 
a better man, Colonel James Turner fell a 
victim to his own vanity, loquacity, and 
fancied cleverness. 
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N the latter-day annals, as yet unedited, 
of that poor and populous parish 
known long ago as Bednall Green, June 24, 
1872, may well be recorded as the date of a 
Zala occasion when the dwellers in its 
precincts kept high holiday. Furniture- 
polishers and silk-weavers, with such usual 
accessories as flags and red bunting, held 
a large open-air reception ‘‘to meet the 
Prince and Princess of Wales” ; and, thanks 
to the generosity of Sir Richard Wallace, 
the West-End, in its smartest attire, came 
down to witness the opening of an East- 
End Exhibition. This loan and subse- 
quent bequest of beautiful art treasures 
was arranged in a building of which the 
chief portion was no other than the old 
iron museum at South Kensington, scorn- 
fully christened the “ Brompton Boilers” 
and the ‘‘Chamber of Horrors”; but in 
a less simple and unsightly form this same 
chamber was destined to become the 
repository of many another rare and 
curious collection, either lent or bequeathed 
to the nation. 

The Central Court is paved with black- 
and - white marble tiles, ornamentally 
arranged, and prepared in blocks by 
female convicts at Woking, under the 
clever superintendence of the notorious 
Constance Kent. Report says that this 
novel departure in the application of 
labour for women prdved eminently suc- 
cessful, with a notable exception in the 
case of Madame Rachel, a hopelessly bad 
pupil, who failed as signally in her efforts 
to embellish a floor as she had to beautify 
her numerous and credulous customers 
with her famous cosmetics and pomades. 

From Pentonville Jail is supplied a 
further exhibition of convict skill in the 
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wax models made by a doctor, which 
represent the daily fare of those whose 
misdeeds have brought them within reach 
of the all-powerful arm of the law. The 
rations vary slightly with each day of the 
week, and their amount according to 
“hard” and “light” labour sentences ; 
consequently, Sunday, when no work is 
done, may be regarded rather as a fast 
than a feast, and four ounces of cheese 
substituted for a proportionate allowance 
of meat. ‘‘One half of the world hardly 
knows how the other half lives,’ and 
Wednesday’s menu may be given as a fair 
example of how much food suffices to keep 
alive and in good health the individual 
members of that section of the community 
which must be forcibly controlled for the 
benefit of the rest— 
BREAKFAST. 
Gruel, I pint Bread, 8 oz. 
DINNER. 
Potatoes, 1 lb. Mutton, 4 oz. 
Bread, 6 oz. Salt 
SUPPER. 


Cocoa, }ofapint Bread, 6 oz. 


Many a warm discussion has been known 
to take place as to the absolute accuracy 
of these models—their size and quantity— 
by those who evidently are in the know, 
and have at some time lived at her 


Majesty’s expense. With the exception 
of a wooden spoon, the utensils are all of 
tin ware, and the knife, though sharp 
enough to cut, or rather hack, the food in 
pieces, is yet not sufficiently so to staba 
warder. 

There was a time when criminal 
humanity yielded even its very skin for 
practical purposes; and very excellent 
and serviceable it is, being, when dressed, 
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similar to pigskin. The small specimen, 
included with various leathers used in 
shoe-making has proved to be one of 
the most attractive exhibits in the Museum; 
but people of less morbid taste will 
speedily turn to the boots and shoes them- 
selves, a fine collection including the foot- 
gear of all ages and countries. 

It is somewhat difficult to realise at the 
close of a wonderful century that the 
dwellers on the wild coast of Donegal are 


(Highest Tier) Breakfast. 
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(Middle Tier) Dinner. 
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found in an ancient tomb at Akhmim, near 
Panopolis, which are padded with papyrus, 
and their upper surface ornate with gild- 
ing. The fastening, a leather thong 
arranged to pass between the toes, is 
more suggestive of comfort than the 
large metal stud and rose affixed for 
the same purpose to a pair of ivory 
sandals most beautifully carved and 
incised, originally worn by a Brahmin. 
The footgear from the East is all 


(Lowest Tier) Supper. 
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still so uncivilised that they wear “ pam- 
pooties” of cowhide roughly cured by the 
brine of sea-water, and identical with the 
foot - covering of the ancient Britons. 
These primitive shoes are quite eclipsed 
by the soft leather and flannel moccasins 
of the North American Indian, ornamented 
at the top with beads and bands of silk 
ribbon ; or by a pair of African sandals, 
with leather soles and a twisted leather 
thong to meet over the instep, finished 
with a large button. Seventeen hundred 
years old are a pair of Egyptian sandals 


excessively elaborate, even to the orna- 
mentation in some instances of the soles 
of slippers as well as the uppers. A pair 
of Indian shoes, albeit modern themselves, 
made with a tremendously elongated toe, 
are similar to those of some five centuries 
back, which suggested to the Comte 
d’Anjou the introduction into this country 
of a well-known and absurd fashion which 
effectually concealed an unfortunate de- 
formity on one of his own feet. The 
old saying, ‘‘ étre sur un bon pied dans le 
monde,” arose out of this curious custom, 
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since the length of the poulaine depended 
upon the rank of its wearer, varying from 
one foot in the shoes worn by an artisan 
to two and a half in those proudly donned 
by a prince of the blood. The extreme 
point was sometimes adorned with a 
small bell, and for convenience in walk- 
ing, was attached to the knee by chains and 
gold and silver or silken cords. Denuncia- 
tions were hurled plentifully by pulpit 
orators at the devoted heads of those 
who patronised this ridiculous footgear, 
the clergy with one voice declaring that 
it was ‘‘ an attempt to belie the Scriptures, 
where it is affirmed that no man can add 
a cubit to his stature.” The Venetian 
ladies of the sixteenth century contrived 
to add eighteen inches to theirs by means 
of wooden blocks covered with leather 
either’ white, coloured, or gilt, and the 
nobler the woman, the higher her chop- 
pines, as English wearers christened 
them when they came into vogue here. 
These dames of high degree had naturally 
to be assisted in their movements, and 
those of a later generation must have been 
equally hampered by their narrow heels, 
which were often eight and a quarter 
inches in height. Truly 
New fashions, 

Though they be never so ridiculous, 

Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed— 
for men also trotted along on the tips of 
their toes, and even in recent years, the 
spotless patent leathers of an ancient 
beau, well known for the eccentricity of his 
appearance, his dyed hair.and enamelled 
face, could boast a pair of heels four inches 
high. 

A huge pair of boots, made for a Russian 
giantess, whose foot was considerably more 
than a foot, since it measured fifteen 
inches, afford a striking contrast to the 
shoe of the Marchioness Tseng. That 
Chinese women might adopt as a motto, 
“To be beautiful is to suffer,” is testified 
by a model of a poor little stump with the 
toes tucked away under the sole. Of more 
normal proportions is a relic of Chartism— 
the slipper which was exhibited in a 
public-house in London to collect funds for 
a closer named Fay, who was implicated 
in the riots of 1848. Stageland contributes 
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a pair of slippers worn by Florenc. 
St. John, the dark blue velvet footgear 
of sixteenth - century pattern, probably 
made for an actor in a Shaksperean 
play; the shoe-buckles of Edmund Kean, 
and ballet-shoes, the material of which 
projecis in approved style beyond the sole. 

Several cases are filled with dainty 
models in silver filigree, tortoiseshell, and 
porcelain, and a tiny wooden boot has 
also served the purpose of a snuff-box 
Of greater value are many other receptacles 
which once contained the fragrant 
powdered herb, and not least curious 
among them is one fashioned in the form 
of a ram’s head playing pipes, set in gold 
with diamond eyes and jewelled with 
rubies. Another, in porcelain, simulates a 
boar’s head, with a hunting scene depicted 
on the lid, in which the animal figures 
conspicuously and uncomfortably ; and a 
third variety represents a_ scallop-shell 
with an appropriate painting of a pilgrim 
bidding farewell to his ladye prior to his 
departure to Compostella, where— 

The poor with scrip, the rich with purse, 

They took their chance for better for worse 

From many a foreign land ; 


With the scallop-shell m the hat for badge 
And a pilgrim’s staff in hand. 


Three hermits, one of whom is journeying 
in similar fashion to some sacred shrine, 
form the subject chosen to ornament a 
beaker and cover, probably Meissen, in 
the collection of porcelain lent by the late 
Sir Wollaston Franks. The goal of his 
pilgrimage is probably the tomb of St. 
Thomas of Villanova, for this sainted 
prelate is depicted floating on clouds, sup- 
ported by angels on a silver-gilt medallion 
inserted in the cup, the reverse of which 
may be seen by means of a lens fitted 
into a corresponding aperture on the 
opposite side 

Labelled Dresden, but in reality of 
French manufacture, is a group which 
might well be christened ‘‘ Molly and I 
and the Baby,” and especially noticeable 
is the wonderful copy in porcelain of the 
dainty lace cap and flounces of the young 
mother, and the baby’s net coverlet. This 
effect is obtained by dipping the actua 
fabrics to be reproduced into a liquit 
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preparation technically known as “‘slam,” 
and in the process of firing, the threads 
are entirely burnt away. 

Very curious and original is the leathey 
case simuleting a pile of books entitled 
** Bail des Fermes,” tomes 1.—vui1l., which 
contains a pair of white cylindrical pots 
moulded in the form of a boar’s body, the 
covers taking the shape of the animal’s head. 

Among Oriental ware are some specimens 
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but after the Treaty of Amiens in 1802, an 
offer was made to restore the intercepted 
gift, which was, however, refused by the 
French Government. 

Twelve years later a medal was struck 
to commemorate the overthrow of Bona- 
parte and the general peace of Europe, 
which is of especial local interest, since it 
bears the inscription: ‘“ Bethnal Green 
Volunteer Infantry, Lt.-Col. Carrick.” A 





GEMS FROM THE 
of egg-shell porcelain, which may 
literally be said to be worth their weight 
in gold, and a bowl from the Summer 
Palace of Peking, that Versailles of the 
East, the mithless destruction of which, 
by ordertef the English Envoy in retali- 
ation for the murder of certain prisoners, 
must ever be deeply deplored. 

‘A model of a Chinese villa formed a 
portion of the present sent to Josephine 
by the Emperor of the ‘‘ Middle Country.” 
It was captured by a British man-of-war, 
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like souvenir of the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada bears stamped upon it a wonder- 
ful Noah’s Ark propelled by steam (!), 
judging by the wreaths of smoke ascend- 
ing from it, and on the obverse Queen 
Bess herself, in all the glories of ruff and 
farthingale. To her sister Queen and rival, 
Marie Stuart, belonged the beautiful French 
watch, the case of which is ornamented 
with an enamelled painting of the ador- 
ation of the Magi. It was presented by 
her to her half-brother, the Earl of Mar, 
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and stili; has attached to it a piece of 
faded yellow satin ribbon from her gown. 

Another hapless royal lady, Marie 
Antoinette of France, probably owned 
the beautiful dressing - table of inlaid 
wood attributed to Riesener, a celebrated 
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From Japan comes a wonderful hawser 
made of human hair, seven hundred feet 
long and weighing five hundredweight. 
For its manufacture the women of an 


entire province were shorn of their locks 
in obedience to a mandate issued by the 











CARVED OAK BEDSTEAD OF 


THE 10ruH CENTURY WHICH ORIGINALLY BELONGED TO 


» THE EARLS OF DEVON. 


ébéniste employed by Louis XVI. A 
portrait of Princesse de Lamballe, a loyal 
and devoted subject of these ill-fated 
monarchs, may be seen amgng other 
miniatures, one of which is by the master- 
hand of Cosway, and is distinguished by 
that artist’s usual delicacy of touch, 
correctness, and beauty. 


Government of the Tycoon in 1859. All 
to no purpose did they part with their 
‘‘ crowning glory,” for during the five years 
taken to complete this work, the spiritual 
Emperor had been superseded in power 
by the Mikado, who had decided to utilise 
instead a rope of steel. A wooden figure 
of a disciple of Buddha, possessed of 
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abnormally long eyebrows, and a curious 
old bell, are also Japanese ; the latter one 
of many in a special collection bequeathed 
to the Museum. A pear-shaped crotal 
from Parsonstown, Ireland, is an object 
of curiosity to the younger generation, 
though our grandfathers may possibly 
remember these brass spherical rattles, 
which were always attached to bridles in 
the days of pack-horses and saddles. From 
a Burmese temple is a bell provided with 








DRESSING-TABLE SAID TO HAVE 


a bronze clapper, to which is fastened a 
leaf- shaped gilt pendant, to be swayed 
backwards and forwards by every breath 
that blows. More familiar to most is 
a fine specimen of the “sacring” bells 
formerly suspended in the bell-cots outside 
our own churches, and rung at the eleva- 
tion of the host when the priest came to 
the words, “ Sanctus, 
Dominus Deus sabaoth,” so that persons 
who were unable to attend might bow 
down and worship. The handbells date 


sanctus, sanctus, 
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back to the end of the seventeenth century, 
when ringing as an intimation that dinner 
was served was rapidly superseding the 
more ancient practice of the cook loudly 
knocking ‘on the kitchen dresser with a 
rolling-pin. 

About the same period were constructed 
some curious clocks of French and German 
manufacture. One of these is of ormolu 
in the form of a bird-cage, the feathered 
occupant of which pipes a tune when the 


BELONGED TO MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


hand on the dial underneath the bottom 
of the cage points to the hour. Minutes 
were evidently not of as much consequence 
then as now, and of two “ band” clocks, 
only one is furnished with a 
circular revolving belt on 
figured these lesser intervals of time ; but 
the lapse of every sixty is duly hailed in 


second 


which are 


one by a musical-box concealed in the 


base of the granite pedestal. A brass dog 
on a small table-clock rolls his eyes with 
wonderful precision to the tick of the 
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pendulum, and gives out clanging sepul- 
chral barks to mark the passing hours ; 
and extremely ingenious is a silver crucifix 
with figures of St. Mary and St. John at 
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behind it, and the light thus artificially 
obtained throws into high relief the 
figures of several terrified women, who are 
dressed in décolleté high-waisted gowns 





ARMADA MEDAL, A FREEMASON’S SNUFF-BOX, AND A BETHNAL GREEN VOLUNTEER MEDAL. 


the foot, and between them a small 
aperture, in which the numerals appear 
in rotation, the mechanism being regulated 
from beneath the pelican and crown of 


thorns at the top. 


The walls are hung with pictures mostly’ 


of the modern school, and a copy by 
Oldfield on glass of Martin’s ‘ Fall of 
Nineveh ” cannot fail to attract attention. 
A window has been inserted into the wall 


which would somewhat have .surprised 
the inhabitants of that great Assyrian 
city ! 

And so on ad infinitum might be con- 
tinued the list of all the curious treasures 
to be seen within*this building, well worth 
a journey to the crowded suburb which 
has so sadly fallen from its high estate since 
the days when Pepys and many another fine 
gentleman ‘‘took coach to Bednall Green.” 





ENAMEL PAINTING ON GLASS, THE ‘“* FALL OF NINEVEH” (AFTER MARTIN). 





MY LITTLE 


COURTHOUSE 


THE TAMARINDS. 
By LEWIS TORRE. 





HE trees, 
gracious, 
sunset gold. 


tall and queenly and 
are set in frames of 
Saffron glories of sunset 
stream past the dark buttresses, the 
gnarled tree-trunks, and flow in broad 
leve] torrents across the road that leads 
to my little courthouse among the 
tamarinds. 

“It is very beautiful,” is the thought of 
-even the squalid outcasts to whom crime 
is work and work is a crime. 

*“Our clothes are tinted saffron. We 
are become priests of Buddha,” says one, 
and he laughs cynically. 

An old Mohammedan, somewhat shame- 
faced, recollecting a neglected duty, rises 
and goes to a littie distance to make his 
prostrations towards Mecca. His sup. 
plications go out to the sunset. The sun 
is ablaze high over the sands of Arabia. 

“Is he worshipping the sun?” a Bur- 
mese woman asks. 

“Well he might,” the old man replies. 
“Well he might, this evening. The light 
comes down like a spring flood in the 
Irrawaddy.” 

“Tt suits our complexion,” laughed a 
second damsel. — 

Then a priest said dreamily— 

“It is like alchemy—it turns everything 
into gold.” 7 

“Does your Reverence really think 
there is gold in it ?” a* boy asked eagerly, 
but with respect. 

“Gold in the sun? Possibly. 
in -that yellow light yonder? Who can 
say? It is not told us in the Books? But 
the Books tell us not to be covetous, my 
lad.” 

The lad who had been rebuked turned 
abashed in the direction of the courthouse. 

“His Honour the Magistrate is very 


But gold 


quiet,” he observed; and all eyes were 
turned towards the building, towards my 
little courthouse. 

My courthouse is built of wood—of 
timber that is newand bright and juicy when 
newly sawn, when the aromatic wisps and 
curls fall to the shrill music of the plane ; 
but now it is timber that has mellowed 
with years and grown richer with each 
passing generation : old house-timber, like 
a violin, absorbing poetry and melody by 
long communion with humanity, garnering 
all sounds and memories and colours that 
are good, and ripening them in its bosom 
to a deep-toned music. 

Listen ! 

A man kicks his heavy boot against a 
post. Chunk—chunk, the mellow timber 
twangs like a harp-string, and the low 
eaves gather the vibrations and subdue 
them to a soft echoing harmony. 

It is beautiful to look at, my little court- 
house among the tamarinds—my little old 
courthouse, with its 1ich crimson veins 
streaking its sullen umbers, and the old 
dark roof, where Echo lives unseen. 

And now the saffron glories of sunset 
envelop it. Ah! it is a cunning thief, 
that little courthouse among the 
tamarinds : it knows what is worth steal- 
ing, and it will filch its dainty tribute from 
the golden splendour, so that its crimson 
shall be mellower and its sullen umbers 
shall be happier, rejoicing’ in their own 
rich dark beauty. Meanwhile, alas! the 
day passes, and his Honour must to work. 

A table laden with papers; a bench 
clerk, who holds in one hand a lighted 
taper, and in the other a file of judicial 
cases ; the last case for the day lies before 
me, judgment awaiting signature. 

“Call the accused.” 
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The prisoner is led in: a handsome 
stripling, defiant and sulky. 

“‘ Prisoner, you are found guilty of theft. 
Fifteen lashes. Take him away.” 

He is led away. A few warrants are 
drought for signature. The long day’s 
work is over, and I follow the prisoner 
put into the courtyard. 

There is a disturbance. Six warders, 
tall, dark, sinewy men from the North- 
West, are standing alert, to attention. 
The head warder is remonstrating with a 
shrivelled, wrinkled old woman. He 
appeals to me. 

** Sir, the old Burma woman wishes to 
speak to her son. I cannot allow it, your 
Honour. He is to be whipped, and she 
might give him opium.” 

The old woman turned to me humbly, 
a prayer in her eyes. 

** Well, mother, what is it ?” 

“I only wish to wrap my shawl round 
his handcuffs,” she entreated. ‘ He will 
have to walk through the streets, and if 
his handcuffs are seen he will be shamed 
for ever.” 

**It doesn’t matter, mother, it will soon 
be dark,” I replied; but I signed to the 
warder to allow the old woman to approach 
her son. 

She drew a tattered cotton shawl] from 
her shoulders and wrapped it round the 
lad’s wrists. Then when she had to bid 
him farewell, she suddenly gave way to 
her grief. 

‘** My son, my son!” She leaned her head 
on the lad’s shoulder and wept pitifully. 
‘“Oh, my son, it has been my fault all 
along. If I could only bear the punish- 
ment for you!” 

The lad stood there, sulky and 
ungracious, thinking of the morrow and 
its troubles, whilst the mother caressed 
and fondled him with her old trembling 
hands. . 

“Come now,” a sergeant interrupted, 
with rough good-nature. ‘‘He’s only a 
lad, and a whipping will make a man 
of him.” 

The prisoner retorted savagely— 

“Let me out in the open alone with 
you, and we ’ll soon see which is the best 
man of us.” 


AMONG THE TAMARINDS. 


Then a loud word of command from 
the head warder, and the little procession 
clanked away, guns and swords and hand- 
cuffs, prisonwards, through the golden 
twilight. 

Only the old mother remained with me 
under the eaves of the little courthouse 
among the tamarinds. 

“Forgive him, Sir, forgive him. Say 
that you will forgive him. He is a good 
boy, my only boy.” 

“It is too-late now, mother.” 

Again she turned to gaze after the 
prisoner, and she cried out in a loud voice, 
as if appealing to some relentless Fate— 

‘“*My son, my dear son, if I could only 
take your punishment instead of you. My 
son, my son!” 

A pure, unselfish prayer, with all an 
unhappy mother’s penitence and pity and 
love. 

And my little courthouse, which takes 
to its bosom only the sounds that are 
good, caught the cry, and echoed it— 
echoed, echoed, fainter and fainter in the 
hollow roof until the mother’s wail died 
away into the hidden unheard-of harmonies. 

Strange that my little courthouse 
should not respond to the clash of arms, 
should neglect the gruff voices of men, 
but should snatch and hide away and store 
up the sad music: a mother sorrowing 
over her child. It is a cunning thief, my 
little courthouse, and it steals for eternity. 

What a flood of sunset glory envelops it 
now! 

Ergo Iris croceis per coelum roscida pennis, 
Mille trahens varios adverso sole colores. 
The sonorous lines hum about my ears 

like twanging instruments. 

So I turn homewards, down the avenue 
of tamarinds. 

Sweet demure ladies are my tamarinds, 
all ranged in a rew, as they tuck up their 
lace petticoats and bathe their feet so 
daintily in the sunset shallows. 

My belles demoiselles ; they sway over and 
touch one another, whispering secrets, and 
there is rustling of skirts and a timid shiver 
at the thought of approaching night, with 
its dreams and its tremulous visions. 

And so the day closes in my little court- 
house among the tamarinds. 
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